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From the Evening Post. 
HOSMER’S POEMS. 


A rew days since, it was announced in 
this paper that a volume of the poems of Mr. 
Hosmer was in the press, and would soon be 
or nigear We have been permitted to copy, 

efore publication, a few passages from the 
volume. 

The following, from a poem entitled ‘* The 
Tdeal,”’ is as beautiful a poetic wreath as has 
been laid on Keats’ grave : — 


KEATS. 


There is a flower of glorious apparel 
That opens in the hush of lonely night, 
And, ere the morning lark begins her carol, 
Is sadly touched with blight. 


The honey of its cup is never tasted 
By bee or humming bird. Gay sprite of air ! 
Why on the solemn darkness is thus was 
A loveliness so rare ? 


Type of that flower was Keats, the young and 
gifted, 
Charming with song a cold and thankless 
world, 
While the black clouds of woe above him drifted, 
And Hope her banner furled. 


The light of fame at last, through darkness 
streaming, 
Came falling not upon his living head, 
Bat, like some funeral torch, a fitful gleaming 


Here is a graceful thought, finely turned : 


IMAGINATION. 
The Queen of Beauty and her blushing daughters 
In Crathis bathed, that old poetic stream ! 
And each dark ringlet from the flashing waters 
Imbibed an amber gleam. 


Thus thoughts that send, and will send on for 
ever 
From the dim plains of Long Ago a light, 
Caught from Imagination’s golden river 
Their glow divinely bright. 


Another, from the poem entitled ‘ The 
Months” : 


SHAKSPEARE AND APRIL. 
Earth’s laureate bard in other years, 
Warmed into being by thy breath, 
Drank from thy cup of sun-lit tears, 
And learned thy spell to conquer death - 
The lights and shadows of thy face, 
Upon his pictured leaves we trace— 
Thy humors quaint and wild ; 
The skeletons of ruin heard 
His awful vivifying word, 
And like thy landscape ‘smiled. 


Not less fanciful is this which follows ° 


JULY AND JULIUS. 
Month of heroic thought, July ! 
I love thy hot, embrowning ray 
The fleecy cloudlets of thy sky, 





Gave only to the dead. 
CCCCXCVII. LIVING AGE, you, m, 33 


The gorgeous ending of thy day . 
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Well art thou named —for did not he 
Derive his force and fire from thee, 

Whose legions tamed the world ? 
Flamed in his glance thy levin red, 
Timed by thy thunder was his tread 

With Rome’s old flag unfurled. 





From Household Words. 
STARLIGHT IN. THE GARDEN. 


Tur Garden (by its ivied walls inclosed) 
Beneath the witching of the night remains 
All tranced and breathless ; and, in dreams 
reposed, 
The white-walled house, with blinded window- 
panes, 
Glimmers from far like one vast pearl between 
The clustering of its dark and shadowy green. 


A night in June ; and yet ’tis scarcely night, 
But rather a faint dusk —a languid day, 
Sleeping in heaven — the interfluent light 
Of Even and Morning, met upon one way ; 
And, all about the watchful sky, a bloom 
Of silver star-flowers fills the soft blue gloom. 


Silence and odorous dimness, like a ghost, 
Possess this ancient garden utterly : 
The grass-plots smile beneath the starry host ; 
The trees look conscious of the conscious sky ; 
The on insphered in sleep, and dew, and 
balm, 
Seem holding at their hearts an infinite calm. 


Even the old brick wall — that with the sun 
Of many years has ripened like a fruit, 
In streaks of softened yellow, red, and dun, 
With broidery of gold lichens, that strike root 
In arid fissures — wears a face of rest, 
Like one who blesses all things, and is blest. 


The empty vases on the terrace-walk, 
The path-ways winding underneath the trees, 
The moon-white fountains that aye stir and talk, 
Theivy’s dark and murmuring mysteries, 
And all the pale and quiet statues, seem 
Half shrouded in some bright and filmy dream. 


There is a soul to-night in everything 
Within this garden, old, and green, and still ; 
The Spirit of the Stars, with noiseless wing, 
Glides round about it — and his ardors fill 
All things with life ; but most of all the flowers, 
Close shut, like maidens in enchanted towers. 


The sweet breath of the flowers ascends the air, 
And perfumes all the starry palace-gates, 
Climbing the vaulted heavens like a prayer ; 
The quickly answering star-light penetrates 
Between the close lids of the flowers, and parts 
Its way, and thrills against their golden hearts. 


**O, bright sky-people !’’ say the flowers, “* we 
know 


That we must pass and vanish like a breath 
Whenever the sharp winds shall bid us go ; 

And that your being hath no shade of death, 
But floats upon the azure stream of years, 
Lucid and smooth, where never end appears. 








STARLIGHT IN THE GARDEN.—ON A VILLAGE CHURCH. 


** And yet — O, pardon the bold thought !— we 


yearn 
In love towards your distant orbs ; and we 
Ilave quivered at your touch, and sighed te 
burn 
Our lives away in a long dream of ye. 
O, let us die into your light — as hues 
Of sunset lapse, and faint, and interfuse ! 


‘* Out of the mystery of the formless night 
We woke, and trembled into life’s strange 
dawn, 
And felt the air, and laughed against the light ; 
And soon our fragile souls will be withdrawn 
Like sighs into the wide air’s emptiness : 
Yet sometimes of new life we dream and guess. 


** Millions of blossoms like ourselves, we feel, 
Have flushed before austere Eternity, 

And twined about the year’s fast-running wheel, 
And drooped, and faded to the quiet sky. 

We are as dew in noon ; yet we aspire, 

Moth-like, towards your white, ethereal fire.’’ 


And the stars answer—‘‘ There is no true 


eath : 
What seems to blight the green earth like a 
curse ; 
Is but a shade that briefly fluttereth, 
God-thrown upon the luminous universe, 
To dusk the too great splendor. Therefore, 
flowers, 
Your souls shall incense all the endless hours. 


‘* Within the light of our unsetting day 
Your withered blooms shall waken, and expand 
More fair than now when set jn earthly clay, 
Fast ripening to the grave in which ye stand. 
The tender ghosts of hues and odors dead 
Are as the ground on which our nations tread.’’ 


At this, the flowers, as if in pleasure, stirred, 
And a new joy was born within the night : 
The wind breathed low its one primeval word, 
Like some most ancient secret on its flight ; 
And Heaven, and Earth, and all things, seemed 
to kiss, 
Love-lost in many mingling sympathies, 





ON A VILLAGE CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


Tue air is sweet with violets, and the West 
Robes in its evening splendor earth and sky. 
Whoe’er thou art, here find repose. This spot, 
In rustic beauty clad, woos thee to rest. 

The tongue of Time calls from the gray old tower, 
And every leaf is whispering Calm and Peace. 


Dear, welcome shrine! haunt of the good, fare- 
well ! 

Oft in my distant home, at twilight hour, 

Alone and still, shall I recall this scene — 

The ivied porch, the steeple touched with light, 

The hedgerows green, oaks that the centuries 
crown, 

The kindly voices Friendship newly gave, 

The chime of waters musical and low, 

And songs of birds careering up to heaven. 

J.T. Fieps. 














THE MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Tite S. Thome Cantuariensis, Ed. Giles. 
London. 


Every one is familiar with the reversal of 
popular judgments respecting individuals or 
events of our own time. 
though perhaps an invidious task, to point 
out the changes from obloquy to applause, and 
from applause to obloquy, which the present 
generation has witnessed ; and it would be 
instructive to examine in each case, how far 
these changes have been justified by the facts. 
What thoughtful observers may thus notice in 
the passing opinions of the day, it is the 
privilege of history to track through the 
course of centuries. Of such vicissitudes in 
the judgment of successive ages, one of the 
most striking is to be found in the conflicting 
feelings with which different epochs have re- 
warded the contest of Becket with Henry ITI. 
uring its continuance, the public opinion of 
England and of Europe was, if not unfavor- 
able to the Archbishop, at least strongly 
divided. After its tragical close, the change 
from indifference or hostility to unbounded 
veneration was instantaneous and universal. 
This veneration, after a duration of more than 
three centuries, was superseded, at least in 
England, by a contempt as general and pro- 
found as had been the previous admiration. 
And now, after three centuries more, the 
revolution of the wheel of fortune has again 
brought up, both at home and abroad, wor- 
shippers of the memory of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, who rival the most undoubting 
devotee that ever knelt at his shrine in the 
credulous reigns of the Plantagenet kings. It 
is not our intention to attempt the adjustment 
of these various verdicts, and indeed there 
appears less need of an arbitrator than there 
might have been some years since. Indica- 
tions* are not wanting, that the pendulum 
which has been so violently swung to and fro, 
is at last about to settle into its proper place ; 
and we may trust that on this, as on nrany 
other controverted historical points, a judg- 
ment will be pronounced in our own times, 
which, if not irreversible, is less likely to be 
reversed than those which have gone before. 
But it may contribute to the decision upon 
the merits and defects of Becket if we endeavor 
<0 present a more complete picture than has 
hitherto been drawn of that passage of his 
career which has left by far the most indelible 
impression — its terrible close. Even though 
the famous catastrophe had not turned the 


«One author, the Rev. J. C. Robertson, of 
Bekesbourne, may be especially selected as having 
already taken, in two articles in the English Re- 
view of 1846, an impartial survey of the whole 
struggle, in which he will no doubt be imitated by 
Dr. Pauli, already known as the learned biogra- 
pher of Alfred, in his continuation of Lappenberg’s 
History of England. 


It would be an easy | 8" 
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course of events for generations to come, and 
exercised an influence which is not exhausted 
yet, it would still deserve to be minutely 
described from its connection with the state- 
liest of English cathedrals, and with the first 
eat poem of the English language. 

The labor of Dr. Giles has collected no less 
than nineteen biographies, or fragments of 
biographies, all of which appear to have been 
written within fifty years of the murder, and 
some of which are confined to that single 
subject. ‘To these we must add the accounts 
of the contemporary or nearly contemporary 
chroniclers — Gervase, Diceto, Hoveden, and 
although somewhat later, Brompton; and, 
what is the most important, because the 
earliest — the French biography in verse by 
Guernes, or Garnier, of Pont S. Maxence, 
which was composed only five years after the 
event. Dr. Giles has promised a supplement 
to his valuable work, containing this curious 
relic—the more interesting from being the 
sole record which gives the words of the actors 
in the language in which they spoke. We wish 
Dr. Giles good speed in his undertaking, and 
meanwhile avail ourselves of the concluding 
fragment of the poem which has been pub- 
lished by the great scholar Immanuel Bekker 
in the Berlin Transactions. 

OF these twenty-four narrators, four — Ed- 
ward Grim, William Fitzstephen, John of 
Salisbury (who unfortunately supplies but — 
little), and the anonymous author of the 
Lambeth MS.— claim to have been eye-wit- 
nesses. ‘Three others— William of Canter- 
bury, Benedict, afterward abbot of Peter- 
borough, and Gervase of Canterbury — were 
monks of the convent, and, though not present 
at the massacre, were probably somewhere in 
the precincts. Herbert of Bosham, Roger of - 
Pontigny, and Garnier, were not even in Eng- 
land, but they had been on terms of inter- 
course more or less intimate with Becket, and 
the two latter, especially, seem to have taken 
the utmost pains to ascertain the truth of the 
facts they relate. From these several ac- 
counts we can recover the particulars of the 
death of Archbishop Becket to the minutest 
details. It is true that, being written by 
monastic or clerical historians after the 
national feeling had been roused to enthusiasm 
in his behalf, allowance must be made for 
exaggeration, suppression, and every kind of 
false coloring which could set off their hero 
to advantage. It is true, also, that on some 
few points the various authorities are hope- 
lessly irreconcilable. But still a careful com- 
parison of the narrators with each other, and 
with the localities, leads to a conviction that 
on the whole the facts have been substantially 
preserved, and that, as often happens, the 
truth can be ascertained in spite, and even in 
consequence, of attempts to distort and su 
press it. Ifthis be so, few occurrences in the 
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middle ages have been so hically and 
quleeie dnutiel, and fe’ eee such an 
insight into the manners and customs, the 
thoughts and feelings, not only of the man 
himself, but of the eatire age, as the eventful 
tragedy, known successively as the ‘* martyr- 
dom,”’ the ‘* accidental death,” the * right- 
eous execution,’ and the ‘‘ murder” of 
Thomas 4 Becket. 

The year 1170 witnessed the termination 
of the struggle of ten years between the King 
and the Archbishop; in July, the first recon- 
ciliation had been effected with Henry in 
France ; in the beginning of December Becket 
had landed at Sandwich —the port of the 
monks of Canterbury—and thence entered 
the metropolitan city, after an absence of six 
years, amidst the acclamations of the people. 
The cathedral was hung with silken drapery ; 
magnificent banquets were prepared; the 
churches resounded with organs and hymns ; 
the palace-hall with trumpets; and the arch- 
bishop preached in the chapter-house on the 
text, Here we have no werng | city, but we 
seek one to come.’’> Great difficulties, how- 
ever, still remained. In addition to the gen- 
eral question of the immunities of the clergy 
from secular jurisdiction, which was the 
original point in dispute between the king 
and the archbishop, another had arisen with- 
in this very year, of much less importance in 
‘itself, but which eventually brought about the 
final catastrophe. In the preceding June 
Henry, with the view of consolidating his 
power in England, had caused his eldest son 
to be crowned king, not merely as his succes- 
sor, but as his colleague; insomuch that by 
contemporary chroniclers he is always called 
‘the young king,’”’ sometimes even “ Henry 
III.”” In the absence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury the ceremony of coronation was 

rformed by the Archbishop of York, assisted 
by the Bishops of London and Salisbury. The 


moment the intelligence was communicated to, 


Becket, who was then in France, a new blow 
seemed to be struck at his rights; but this 
time it was not the privileges of his order, 
but of his office, that were attacked. The in- 
alienable right of crowning the sovereigns of 
England, inherent in the see of Canterbury 
from the time of Augustine downwards, had 
been infringed, and with his usual ardor he 
procured from the Pope, Alexander IIL., let- 
ters of excommunication against the three 
prelates who had taken part in the daring act. 
These letters he had with him, unknown to 
the king at the time of the reconciliation, and 
his earliest thought on landing in England 
swas to get them conveyed to the offending 
bishops, who were then at Dover. They 
started fur France from that port as he landed 
at Sandwich, leaving however a powerful 


»> Pitastephen, Ed. Giles, vol. i., p. 283. 








THE MURDER OF THOMAS A BECKET. 


auxiliary, in the person uf Randulf de Broc, a 
knight to whom the king had granted posses- 
sion of the archiepiscopal calle of Saltwood, 
and who was for this, if for no other reason, a 
sworn enemy to Becket and his return. The 
first object of the archbishop was to conciliate 
the young king, who was then at Woodstock, 
and his mode of courting him was character- 
istic. Three magnificent chargers, of which 
his previous experience of horses enabled him 
to knuw the merits, were the gift by which 
he hoped to win over the mind of his former 
pupil ; and he himself, after a week’s -stay at 
Canterbury, followed the messenger who was 
to announce his present to the prince. He 
_ through Rochester in state, entered 
ndon in a vast procession that advanced 
three miles out of the city to meet him, and 
took up his quarters at Southwark, in the 
lace of the aged Bishop of Winchester, 
enry of Blois, brother of King Stephen.* 
Here he received orders from the young king 
to proceed no further, but return instantly to 
Canterbury. In obedience to the command 
he relinquished his design, and turned for 
the last time from the city of his birth to the 
city of his death, 
The first open manifestations of hostility 
roceeded from the family of the Brocs of 
twood. Before he had left the neighbor- 
hood of London, tidings had reached him that 
Randulf de Broce had seized a vessel laden 
with wine from Henry II., and had killed 
or imprisoned the crew. This injury was 
romptly repaired at the bidding of the young 
ing, to whom the archbishop complained of 
the outrage through the abbot of St. Alban’s 
and the prior of Dover.4 But the enmity of 
the Brocs was not so easily allayed. No 
sooner had the primate reached Canterbury 
than he was met by a series of fresh insults. 
Randulf, he was told, was hunting down his 
archiepiscopal deer, with his own dogs in his 
own woods; and Robert, another of the same 
family, who had been a monk in the novitiate, 
but had since taken to a secular life, sent out 
his nephew John to waylay and cut off the 
tails of a sumpter male and a horse of the 
archbishop. ‘This jest, or outrage (according 
as we regard it), which occurred on Christmas- 
eve, took deep possession of Becket’s mind.* 
On Christmas-day, after the solemn celebra- 
tion of the usual midnight mass, he entered the 
cathedral for the services of a festival which 
eminently precludes the intrusion of passionate 
and revengeful thoughts. Before the per- 
formance of high mass he mounted the pulpit, 
and preached on the text (according to the 
Vulgate version) ‘‘ On earth, peace to men of 
will.”’ He began by ‘peaking of the 
sainted fathers of the church of Canterbury, 


¢ Fitzstephen, 284, 285 


4 Tbid., 286. 
¢ Ibid., 287. r 
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the presence of whose bones made doubly 
hallowed the consecrated ground. ‘‘ One 
martyr,” he said, ‘‘ they had already’? — 
Alfege, murdered by the Danes, whose tomb 
8 on the north side of the high altar ; ‘¢ it 
was possible,’’ he added, ‘‘ that they would 
soon have another.’’! The people who thronged 
the nave were in a state of wild excitement; 
they wept and groaned, and an audible mur- 
mur ran through the church, “ Father, why 
do*you desert us so soon? to whom will you 
- eave us?*? But, as he went on with his dis- 
course, the plaintive strain gradually rose into 
a tone of fiery indignation. ‘* You would 
have thought,’’ says Herbert of Bosham, who 
was present, ‘* that you were looking at the 
prophetic beast, which had at once the face 
of a man and the face of a lion.”” He spoke 
— the fact is recorded by all the biographers, 
without any sense of its extreme incongruity 
— he spoke of the insult of the docked tuil¢ 
of the sumpter-mule, and in a voice of thun- 
der» excommunicated Randulf and Robert de 
Broce ; and itt fhe same sentence included the 
Viear of Thirlwood, and Nigel of Sackville, 
.the Vicar-of Harrow, for occupying those in- 
-cumbenciés without his authority, and refusing 
access to his officials.‘ He also publicl 
denounced and forbade communication wit 
the three bishops who, by crowning the young 
king, had not feared to encroach upon the 
— rights of the church of Canter- 
ury. ‘May they be cursed,” he said in 
conclusion, ‘* by Jesus Christ, and may their 
memory be blotted out of the assembly of the 
saints, whoever shall sow hatred and discord 
between me and my lord the king.””* With 
these words he dashed the candle on the 
pavement,’ in token of the extinction of his 
enemies ; and as he descended from the pul- 
pit to pass to the altar to celebrate mass, he 
repeated to his Welsh crossbearer, Alexander, 
the prophetic words, ‘* One martyr, St. Alfege, 
you have already — another, if God will, you 
will have soon.’’™ ‘The service in the cathe- 
dral was followed by the banquet in his hall, at 
which, although Christmas-day fell this year 


f Fitzstephen, 292. 

£ According to the popular belief, the excom- 
munication of the Broce family was not the only 
time that Becket avenged a similar offence. Lam- 
bard, in his Perambulations of Kent, says that the 
people of Strood, near Rochester, insulted Becket 
as he rode through the town, and, like the Broes, 
cut off the tails of his horses. Their descendants, 
as a judgment for the crime, were ever after born 
with horses’ tails. Another explanation of the 
legend was that the inhabitants of Strood were the 
persons whom St. Augustine is reported to have 
visited with this curse for fastening a fish’s tail to 
his back. (See Harris’ Kent, 303.) 

h Herbert, Ed. Giles, vol. i., p. 323. 

i Fitzstephen, 292. 

k Grim, Ed. Giles, vol, i., p. 68. 

! Garnier, 17. 

m™ Garnier, 71-75, 
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on a Friday, it was observed that he ate as 
usual, in honor of the joyous festival of the 
Nativity.» Qn the next day, Saturday, the 
Feast of St. Stephen, and on Sunday, the 
Feast of St. John, he again celebrated mass ; ° 
and towards the close of the Sabbath, under 
cover of the night, he sent away, with mes- 
sages to the King of France and the Archbishop 
of Sens, his faithful servant Herbert of Bos- 
ham, telling him that he would see him no 
more, but that he was anxious not to expose 
him to the further suspicions of Henry. Her- 
bert departed with a heavy heart,? and with 
him went Alexander, the Welsh crossbearer. 
The archbishop sent off another servant to the 
Pope, and two others to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, with a letter relating to Hugh Earl of 
Norfolk. He also drew up a deed appointing 
his priest William to the chapelry of Pens- 
hurst, with an excommunication against any 
one who should take it from him.1 ‘These are 
his last recorded public acts. On the night 
of the same Sunday® he received a warning 
letter from France, announcing that he was 
in peril from some new attack. What this 
was is now to be told. 

The three prelates— Roger of Bishop’s- 
bridge, Archbishop of York,* Gilbert Foliot, 
Bishop of London, and Jocelyn the Lombard, 
Bishop of Salisbury — having left England as 
soon as they heard that the excommunication 
had been issued against them, arrived in 
France a few days before Christmas,‘ and im- 
mediately proceeded to the king, who was 
then at the castle of Bur, near Bayeux. It 
was a place already famous in history as the 
scene of the interview between William and 
Harold, when the oath was perfidiously exacted *, 
and sworn which led to the conquest of Eng- 
land. All manner of rumors A won Becket’s 
proceedings had reached the ears of Henry, 


» Herbert, 324. © Fitzstephen, 292. 

P Herbert, 324, 325. 4 Fitzstephen, 292, 293. 

r Anon. Passio Tertia, Ed. Giles, vol. ii., p. 156. 

* This contest with Becket for the privileges of 
the see of York, though the most important, was 
not the only one which Archbishop Roger sus- 
tained. It was a standing question between the two 
archbishops, and Roger maintained the preémi- 
nence of his see against Becket’s successor in a 
somewhat singular manner. ‘In 1176,” says 
Fuller, “a synod was called at Westminster, the 
Pope’s legate being present thereat; on whose 
right hand sat Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, _ 
as in his proper place ; when in springs Roger of 
York, and, finding Canterbury so seated, fairly sits _ 
him down on Canterbury’s lap.’’.. . . “ It matters 
as little to the reader as to the writer,”’ the his- 
torian continues, ‘* whether Roger beat Richard — 
or Richard beat Roger; yet, once for all, we will 
reckon up the arguments which each see alleged 
for its proceedings:’’ which accordingly follow with 
his usual racy humor. — Fuller’s Church Hist., iii. 

3 


t Herbert, 319. 
« Garnier, 65, who gives the interview in mucha 
greater detail than the other chroniclers. 
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and he besought the advice of the three pre- 
lates. The Archbishop of York answered 
cautiously, ‘‘ Ask counsel from your barons 
and knights; it is not for us to say what 
must be done.” A pause ensued ; and then 
it was added — whether by Roger or by some 
one else does not clearly appear — ‘‘ As long as 
Thomas lives, you will have neither good days 
nor peaceful kingdom, nor quiet life.* These 
words goaded the king into one of those parox- 
ysms of fury to which all the earlier Planta- 

enet princes were subject, and which was 

lieved by themselves to arise from a mix- 
ture of demoniacal blood in their race. It is 
described in Henry’s son John as “‘ something 
beyond anger; he was so changed in his 
whole body that a man would hardly have 
known him. His forehead was drawn up into 
deep furrows ; his flaming eyes glistened ; alivid 
hue took the place of color.’’’ Henry himself 
is said on one occasion to have torn out the 
eyes of a messenger who brought him bad 
tidings ; and in his previous controversy with 
Becket, he is represented as having flung down 
his cap, torn off his clothes, thrown the silk 
coverlet from his bed, and rolled upon it, 

awing the straw and rushes. Of such a 

ind was the frenzy which he showed on the 
present occasion. ‘ A fellow,” he exclaimed, 
‘* that has eaten my bread has lifted up his 
heel against me — a fellow that I loaded with 
benefits dares insult the king and the whole 
royal family, and tramples on the whole king- 
dom —a fellow that came to court on a lame 
sumpter mule sits without hindrance on the 
throne itself.”’ ‘* What sluggard wretches,’’ 
he burst forth again and again, ‘ what 
cowards have I brought up in my court, who 
care nothing for their allegiance to their mas- 
ter! not one will deliver me from this low- 
born priest !’’ > and with these fatal words he 
rushed out of the room. 

There were present among the courtiers 
four knights, whose names lung lived in the 
memory of men, and on which every ingenuity 
was exercised to extract from them an evil 
augury of the deed which has made them 
famous — Reginald Fitzurse, ‘‘son of the 
Bear,’’ and “ of truly bearlike character’’ (so 
the Canterbury monks represented it) ; Hugh 
de Moreville, ‘of the city of death’? — of 
whom a dreadful story was told of his having 
ordered a young Saxon to be boiled alive on 
the false accusation of his wife ; William de 
Tracy — a brave soldier, it was said, but ‘‘ of 
anne wickedness ;’’ Richard le Brez or le 

ret, commonly known as Brito, from the 
Latinized version of his name in the Chroni- 
-cles—more fit they say, to have been called 
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the “ Brute.””* They are all described as on 
familiar terms with the king himself, and 
sometimes, in official language, as gentlemen 
of the bedchamber.‘ They also appear to have 
been brought together by old associations. 
Fitzurse, Moreville, and Tracy had all sworn 
homage to Becket as Chancellor. Fitzurse, 
Tracy, and Bret had all connections with 
Somersetshire. Their rank and lineage can 
even now be accurately traced through the 
medium of our county historians and legal 
records. Fitzurse was the descendant of Urso, 
or Ours, who had, under the Conqueror, held 
Grittleston in Wiltshire, of the Abbey of 
Glastonbury. His father, Richard Fitzurse, 
became possessed in the reign of Stephen of 
the manor of Willeton in Somersetshire, which 
had descended to Reginald a few years before 
the time of which we are speaking. He was 
also a tenant in chief in Northamptonshire, in 
tail in Leicestershire.‘ Moreville was a man 
of rank, and held high office, both before and 
after the murder. He was this very year 
justice itinerant of the counties of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland, where he inherited 
the barony of Burgh-on-the-Sands and other 
possessions from his father Roger and his 
grandfather Simon. He was likewise forester 
of Cumberland, owner of the castle of Knares- 
borough, and added to his paternal property 
that of his wife, Hlelwise de Hauteville.e Rich- 
ard the Breton was, it may be inferred from 
an incident in the murder, intimate with 
Prince William, the king’s brother.» He 
and his brother Edmund had succeeded to 
their father Simon le Bret, who, it would 
seem, had given his name to the village of 
Samford, still called from the family Samford 
Bret. Tracy had already distinguished him- 
self in war.' His family were allied by mar- 
riage to the great house of Courtenay,* and he 
held a fee and under-fee in Devonshire.! 

It is not clear on what day the fatal ex 
clamation of the king was made. Fitastephen™ 
reports it as taking place on Sunday, the 27th 
of December. Others," who ascribe a more 
elaborate character to the whole plot, date it 
a few days before, on Thursday the 24th— 
the whole court taking part in it, and Roger 
Archbishop of York giving full instructions to 
the knights as to their future course. However 
this may be, it was generally believed that 
they left Bur on the night of the king’s fury. 
They then, it was thought, proceeded by dif- 
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erent roads to the coast, and crossed the 
Channel on the following day. Twoof them 
landed, as was afterwards noticed with mali- 
cious satisfaction, at the port of ‘‘ Dogs” near 
Dover,’ two of them at Winchilsea,? and all 
four arrived at the same hours at the fortress 
of Saltwood Castle, the property of the see of 
Canterbury, but now occupied, as we have 
seen, by Becket’s chief enemy—Dan Ran- 
dolph of Broce —who came out to welcome 
them." Here they would doubtless be told of 
the excommunication launched against their 
host on Christmas-day. In the darkness of 
the long winter night of the 28th of December * 
it was believed that the conspirators con- 
certed the scheme with candles extinguished, 
and not even seeing each other’s faces Early 
in the morning of the next day they issued 
orders in the king’s namet for a troop of 
soldiers to be levied from the neighborhood 
to march with them to Canterbury. The 

themselves mounted their chargers, and gal- 
loped along the same Roman road which still 
conducts the traveller by a straight line of 
fifteen miles from Saltwood to the city." 
They proceeded instantly to St. Augustine’s 
Abbey, outside the walls, and took up their 
quarters with Clarembald, the abbot.* 

The abbey was in a state of considerable 
confusion at the time of their arrival. A 
destructive fire had ravaged the buildings two 

ears before,y and the reparations could hardly 
eae been yet completed. Its domestic state 
was still more disturbed. It was now nearly 
ten years since a feud had been raging be- 
tween the inmates and their abbot, who had 
been intruded on them in 1161, as Becket had 
been on the ecclesiastics of the Cathedral — 
but with the ultimate difference, that, whilst 
Becket had become the champion of the clergy, 
Clarembald had stood fast by the king, his 
patron, which perpetuated the quarrel between 
the monks and their superior. He would, 
therefore, naturally- be eager to receive the 
new-comers, and with him they concerted 
measures for their future movements.* Hav- 
ing sent orders to the mayor or provost of 
Canterbury to issue a proclamation in the 
king’s name, forbidding any one to offer 
assistance to the archbishop,* the knights 
once more mounted their chargers, and, 
accompanied by Robert of Broc, who had 
probably attended them from Saltwood, rode 
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under the long line of wall which still separates 
the city"and the precincts of the cathedral 
from St. Augustine’s monastery, till they 
reached the great gateway which opened into 
the court of the archbishop’s palace. They 
were followed by a band of about a dozen 
armed men» whom they placed in the house of 
one Gilbert, which stood hard by the gate. 

It was Tuesday the 29th of December. 
Tuesday, his friends remarked, had always 
been a significant day in Becket’s life. Ona 
Tuesday he was born and baptized—on a 
Tuesday he had fled from Northampton — on 
a Tuesday he had left the king's court in 
Normandy — on a Tuesday he had left Eng- 
land on his exile—on a no he had re- 
turned from that exile—it was now on a 
Tuesday that the fatal hour came* —and (as 
the next generation observed) it was on a 
Tuesday that his enemy King Henry was 
buried — and on a Tuesday that the martyr's 
relics were translated. Another omen was 
also remarked. He had told several persons 
in France that he was convinced he should not 
outlive the year,’ and in two days the year 
would be ended. 

That morning he attended mass in the 
eathedral ; then passed a long time in the 
chapter-house, confessing to two of the monks, 
and receiving, as seems to have been his cus- 
tom, three scourgings.* The dinner,’ which 
took place in the great hall of his palace at 
three in the afternoon, was now over ; the 
concluding hymn or ‘* grace’’ was finished : ¢ 
and Becket had retired to his private room," 
where he sat on his bed,i talking with his 
friends ; whilst. the servants, according to the 
practice which then prevailed, and which may 
still be seen in our old collegiate establish- 
ments, remained in the hall, making their 
meal of the broken meat which was left. 
The floor of the hall was strewn with hay and 
straw, to accommodate those who could not 
find room on the benches ;* and the crowd of 
beggars and poor,! who daily received their 
food from the archbishop, had gone ™ into 
the outer yard, and were lingering before 
their final danton. It was at this moment 
that the four knights dismounted in the court 
before the hall" —the doors were all open, 
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and they passed through the crowd without 
opposition. Either to avert suspicion or from 
deference to the feeling of the time, which 
forbade the entrance of armed men into the 
peaceful precincts of the cathedral,° they left 
their weapons behind, and their coats of mail 
were concealed by the usual cape, and tunic,? 
or coatofordinary life.a One attendant, Radulf, 
an archer, followed them." They were gener- 
ally known as courtiers ; and the servants in- 
vited them to partake of the remains of the feast. 
They declined, and were pase on, when, at 
the foot of the staircase leading from the hall 
to the archbishop’s room, they were met by 
William Fitz-Nigel, the seneschal,s who had 
just parted from the primate with a permission 
to leave his service, and join the king in France. 
When he saw the knights, whom he im- 
mediately recognized, he ran forward and gave 
them the usual kiss of salutation, and at 
their request ushered them to the room where 
Becket sat. ‘*My lord,’’ he said, ‘here 
are four knights from King Henry, wishing 
to speak to you.’”’* ‘Let them come in,” 
said Becket. It must have been a solemn 
moment, even for those rough men, when they 
first found themselves in the presence of the 
archbishop. Three of them, Hugh de More- 
ville, Reginald Fitzurse, and William de 
Tracy, had known him long before in the days 
of his splendor as Chancellor and favorite 
of the king. He was still in the vigor of 
strength, though in his fifty-third year ; his 
countenance, if we may judge of it from the 
accounts at the close of the day, still retained 
its majestic and striking aspect; his eyes 
were large and piercing ;" and his tall figure,* 
though really spare and thin, had a portly 
look from the number of vestments which he 
wore beneath his ordinary clothes. Round 
about hii sat or lay on the ground the monks 
or clerks of his household — amongst them, 
his faithful counsellor, John, Archdeacon of 
Salisbury, William Fitzstephen, his chaplain, 
and Edward Grim, a Saxon monk, of Cam- 
bridge,” who had arrived but a few days before 
on a visit. 

When the four knights appeared, Becket, 
without looking at them, pointedly continued 
his conversation with the monk who sat next 
him, and on whose shoulder he was leaning.* 
They, on their part, entered without a word, 
beyond a greeting exchanged in a whisper to 
the attendants who stood near the door,* and 
then marched straight to where the arch- 
bishop sat, and placed themselves on the floor 
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at his feet, among the clerks and monks who 
were reclining around. Radulf the archer sat 
behind them, on the boards. Becket now 
turned round for the first time, and gazed 
steadfastly on each in silence, which he at 
last broke by saluting Tracy by name. The 
conspirators continued to look mutely at each 
other, till Fitzurse,4 who throughout took the 
lead, replied, with a scornful expression, 
** God help you!’’ Becket’s face grew crim- 
son,® and he glanced round at their counte- 
nances,‘ which seemed to gather fire from Fitz 
urse’s speech, Fitzurse again broke forth, — 
‘* We have a message from the king over the 
water — tell us whether you will hear it in 
private, or in the hearing of all.”’s ‘* As you 
wish,” said the archbishop. ‘‘ Nay, as you 
wish,”’ said Fitzurse.» ‘+ Nay, as you wish,” 
said Becket. The monks at the archbishop’s 
intimation withdrew into an adjoining room ; 
but the doorkeeper ran up and kept the door 
ajar, that they might see from the outside 
what was going on.' Fitzurse had — be- 
gun his message, when Becket, suddenly 
struck with a consciousness of his danger, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ This must not be told in secret,”’ 
and ordered the doorkeeper to recall the 
monks,« For a few seconds the knights were 
left alone with Becket; and the thought oc- 
curred to them, as they afterwards confessed, 
of killing him with the crozier which lay at 
his feet — the only weapon within their reach.! 
The monks hurried back, and Fitzurse, appar- 
ently calmed by their presence, resumed his 
statement of the complaints of the king. 
These complaints, which are given by the 
various chroniclers in very different words. 
were three in number, ‘ The king over the 
water commands you to perform your duty to 
the king on this side the water, instead of 
taking away his crown.” * Rather than take 
away his crown,” replied Becket, *‘ I would 
give him three or four crowns.”’™ ‘* You have 
excited disturbances in the kingdom, and the 
king requires you to answer for them at his 
court.’’ ‘ Never,” said the archbishop,“ shall 
the sea again come between me and my church, 
unless I am dragged thence by the feet.’ 
‘** You have excommunicated the bishops, and 
you must absolve them.’’ ‘*It was not I,” 
replied Becket, ‘* but the + * and you must 
go to him for absolution.”’ He then appealed, 
in language which is variously reported, to 
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the promises of the king at their interview in 
the preceding July. itzurse burst forth, 
““What is it you say? You charge the king 
with treachery.’’ ‘‘ Reginald, Reginald,” 
said Becket,» “I do no such-thing; but I 
appeal to the archbishops, bishops, and great 
people, five hundred and more, who heard it, 
and you were present yourself, Sir Reginald.” 


nor’ heard anything of the kind.” ‘* You 
wete,’”’ said Becket, ‘I saw you.’’° The 
knights, irritated by the dialogue, swore again 
and aguin, “‘ by God’s wounds,” that they 
had borne with him long enough.? John of 
Salisbury, the prudent counsellor of the arch- 
bishop, who. perceived that matters were ad- 
vancing to extremities, whispered, ‘* My lord, 
speak privately to them about this.”” ‘* No,”’ 
said Becket ; ‘‘ they make proposals and de- 
mands:which I cannot and ought not to ad- 
mit.’ 4 
He, in his turn, complained of the insults 
he had received. First came the grand griev- 
ances of the preceding week. ‘* They have 
attacked my servants, they have cut off my 
sumpter-mule’s tail, thev have carried-off the 
casks of wine that were the king’s own gift.’’* 
It was now that Hugh de Moreville, the gen- 
tlest of the four,* put in 4 milder answer : 
‘¢ Why did you not complain to the king of 
these outrages’? Why did you take upon 
ourself to punish them by your own author- 
ity?’”’? The ery | turned round sharply 
upon him: ** Hugh! how proudly you lift u 
your head! When the rights of the Chure 
are.violated, I shall wait for no man’s per- 
mission to avenge them. I will give to the 
king the things that are the king’s, but to 
God. the things that are God's. It is my 
Ousinéss, and I alone will see to it.”’* For 
the first time in the interview the archbishop 
had assumed an attitude of defiance ; the fury 
of the knights broke at once through the bonds 
which had _ partially restrained #, and dis- 
played itself openly in those impassioned ges- 
tures which are now confined to the half-civil- 


ized nations of the south and east, but which +4 


seem to have been natural to all classes of 
medieval Europe. Their eyes flashed fire ;" 
they sprang upon their feet, and rushing close 
up to him, gnashed their teeth, twisted their 
long gloves, and wildly threw their arms 
above their heads. Fitzurse exclaimed, ** You 
threaten us, you threaten us; are you going 
to excommunicate us all?’? One of the others 
added, ** As I hope for God’s mercy, he shall 
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not do that; he has excommunicated too 
many already.”* The archbishop also sprang 
from his couch,” in a state of strong excite- 
ment... ‘* You threaten me,’”’ he said, “in 
vain ; were all the swords in England hanging 
over my head, you could not terrify me from 
my obedience to God, and my lord the Pope.* 


‘ Foot to foot shall you find me in the battle of 
«IT was not,” said Reginald. ‘‘ I never saw , 


the Lord.» Once [ gave way. I returned to 
my obedience to the Pope, and will never 
more desert it. And, besides, you know what 
there is between you and me; I wonder the 
more that you should thus threaten the arch- 
bishop in his own house.”’ He alluded to the 
fealty sworn to him as Chancellor by More: 
ville, Fitzurse and Tracy, which touched the 
tenderest nerve of the feudal character. 
‘There is nothing,’’ they réjoined, with an 
anger which they doubtless felt to-be just and 
loyal, ** there is nothing between you and us 
which can be against the king:”’ > = ~ 

Roused by the sudden burst of :passion on 
both sides, many of the-servants‘and monks, 
with a few soldiers of the houschold, hastened 
into the room, and ranged themselves round 
the archbishop. Fitzurse turned to them and 
said, ‘* You who are on the king's side, and 
bound to him by your allegiance, stand off.’’ 
They remained motionless, and Fitzurse called 
to them a second time, ‘‘ Guard him ; prevent_ 
him from escaping.’’ The archbishop said, 
**T shall not escape.” On this the knights 
caught hold of their old acquaintance; William 
Fits-Nigel, who had entered with the rest, 
and hurried him with ‘them, saying, ‘‘ Come 
with us.’’ He called out to Becket, ** You . 
see what they are doing with me.” ‘ I see,” 
replied Becket ; ‘this is their hour, and the" 
power of darkness.”” As they stood at the 
door they exclaimed,‘ It is you who threaten,” 
and. in @ deep undertone they added some ~ 
menace, and enjoined on the servants obe- 
dience to their orders.© With the quickness 
of hearing for which he was remarkable,‘ he 
caught the words of their defiance, and darted’ 
after them -to the door, entreating them to 
release Fitz-Nigel;* then he implored the 
temperate Moreville to return’ and repeat, 
their message ;£ and lastly, in despair and ~ 
indignation, he struck his neck repeatedly 
with his hand, and said, ‘‘ Here, here yoa 
will find me.’’» 
The knights, deaf to his solicitations, kepte 
their course, seizing another soldier as they 
went, Radulf Morin, and passed through the 
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hall and court, crying, ‘‘ To arms! toarms!”’ 
A few of their companions had already taken 
post within the great gateway, to prevent the 
gate being shut ; the rest, at the shout, poured 
in from the houses where they were stationed 
hard by, with the watchword ‘‘king’s men! 
king’s men!’’? (Réaux—Réaux!) The gate 
was instantly closed, to cut off communi- 
cation with the town; the archbishup’s porter 
was removed, and in front of the wicket, 
which was left open, William Fitz-Nigel, and 
a soldier attached to the household of Clarem- 
bald, Simon of Crioil, kept guard on horse- 
back.‘ The knights threw off their capes and 
coats under a large mulberry-tree in the gar- 
den,« appeared in their armor, and girt on 
their swords.' Fitzurse armed himself in the 
porch,” with the assistance of Robert Tibia, 
trencherman of the archbishop.» Osbert and 
Algar, two of the servants, seeing their ap- 
proach, shut and barred the door of the hall, 
and the knights in vain endeavored to force it 
open.° But Robert de Broc, who had known 
the palace during the time of its occupation 
by his uncle Randolph,” called out, ** Follow 
me, gentlemen, I will show you the way ;”’ 
and got into the orchard behind the kitchen. 
There was a staircase leading thence to the 
ante-chamber, between the hall and the arch- 
bishop’s bedroom, The wooden steps were 
under repair, and the carpenters had gone to 
their dinner, leaving their tools on the stairs.9 
Fitzurse seized an axe, and the others hatch- 
ets, and thus armed they mounted the stair- 
case to the ante-chamber,' broke through an 
oriel window which looked out on the garden,* 
entered the hall from the inside, attacked and 
wounded the servants who were guarding it, 
and opened the dvor to the assailunts.t ‘The 
archbishop’s room was still burred and inac- 
cessible. 

Meanwhile Becket, who resumed his calm- 
ness as soun as the knights had retired, re- 
seated himself on his couch, and John of Salis- 
bury again urged moderate counsels," in words 
which show that the estimate of the arch- 
bishop in his lifetime was not so different from 
the opinion which till lately prevailed, as we 
are sometimes asked to believe. ‘It is won- 
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derful, my lord, that you never take any 
one’s advice ; it always a been, and always 
is your custom to do and say what seems good 
to yourself alone.” ‘* What would you have 
me do, Dan John?’’* said Becket. ‘* You 
ought to have taken counsel with your friends, 
knowing as you do that these men only seek 
occasion to kill you.’ ‘‘I am prepared to 
die,’’ said Becket. ‘‘ We are sinners,”’ said 
John, *‘ and not yet prepared for death ; and 
I see no one who wt we to die without cause 
except you.’”’y The archbishop answered, 
** Let God’s will be done.’’* The dialogue 
was interrupted by one of the monks rushing 
in to announce that the knights were arming. 
** Let them arm,’ said Becket. But ina few 
minutes the violent assault on the door of the 
hall, and the crash of a wooden partition in 
the passage from the orchard, announced that 
the danger was close at hand. The monks, 
with that extraordinary timidity which the 

always seem to have displayed, instantly fled, 
leaving only a small body of his intimate 
friends or faithful attendants.» These united 
in entreating him to take refuge in the cathe- 
dral. ‘‘ No,’’ he said, * fear not; all monks 
are cowards.’’> On this some sprang upon 
him, and endeavored to drag him there by 
main force ; others urged that it was now five 
o’clock, that vespers were beginning, and that 
his duty called him to attend the service.¢ 
Partly forced, partly persuaded by the argu- 
ment, he rose and moved, but seeing that Fis 
crozier was not, as usual, borne before him, 
he stopped and called fur it.4 His proper 
crossbearer, Alexander the Welshman, had, 
as we have seen, left him fur France ¢ two days 
before, and the cross was, therefore, borne by 
one of his clerks, Henry of Auxerre.f They 
first attempted to pass along the usual pas- 
sage to the cathedral, which was through the 
orchard, to the western front of the church. 
But both court and orchard being by this time 
thronged with armed men, they turned 
through a room which conducted to a private 
door," that was rarely used, and which led 
from the palace to the cloisters of the monas- 
tery. One of the monks ran before to force it, 
fur the key was lost. Suddenly the door flew 
open as if of itself, and in the confusion of 
the moment, when none had leisure or inclina- 
tion to ask how so opportune a deliverance 
occurred, it was anal for the chroniclers to 
relate the yA which is told, with one excep- 
tion, in all the narratives of the period — 
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that the bolt came off as though it had mere- | 
ly been fastened on by glue, and left their, 


passage free.' The one exception is the ac- 
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into the numerous hiding-places the vast fabric 
affords ; and part went down the steps of the 


| choir into the transept, to meet the little band at 


count by Benedict, then a monk of the mon-| the door.* ‘‘ Come in, come in !”’ exclaimed one 
astery, und afterwards abbot of Peterborough, | of them, ‘‘ come in, and let us die together.” 


and his version, compared with that of all the | 


other historians, is an instructive commentary 
on a thousand fables of a similar kind. Two 
eellarmen, he says, of the monastery,* Rich- 
ard and William, whose lodgings were in that 
part of the building, hearing the tumult and 
clash of arms, flew to the cluister, drew back 
the bolt from the other side, and opened the 
door to the party from the palace. Benedict 
knew nothing of the seeming miracle, as his 
brethren were ignorant of the timely inter- 
ference of the cellarmen; but both mira- 
cle and explanation would at the moment be 
alike disregarded. Every monk in that terri- 
fied band had but a single thought — to reach 
the church with their master in safety. The 
whole march was a struggle between the ob- 
stinate attempt of the primate to preserve his 
dignity, and the frantic eagerness of his at- 
tendants to gain the sanctuary. As they 
urged him forward, he colored and paused, 
and repeatedly asked them what they feared.' 
The instant they had passed through the door 
which led to the cloisters, the subordinates 
flew to bar it behind them, which he as per- 
emptorily forbade.= For a few steps he 
walked firmly on, with the crossbearer and the 
monks before him ; halting once, and looking 
over his right shoulder either to see whether 
the gate was locked or else'if his enemies 
were pursuing." Then the same ecclesiastic 
who had hastened forward to break open the 
door called out, ‘* Seize him, and-carry him.”’ 
Violently he resisted, but in vain. Some 
pulled him from before, others pushed him 
from behind; ° half carried, half drawn, he 
was borne along the southern and eastern 
cloister, crying out, ‘* Let me go, do not drag 
me.’’ ‘Thrice they were delayed even in that 
short passage, for thrice he broke loose from 
them — twice P in the cloister itself, and once 
in the chapter-house, which opened out of its 
eastern side.1 At last they reached the door 
at the lower north transept of the cathedral, 
and here was presented a new scene. 

The vespers had already begun, and the 
monks were singing the service in the choir, 
when two boys rushed up the nave, announc- 
ing, more by their terrified gestures than by 
their words, that the soldiers were bursting 
into the sap and monastery. Instantly 
the cathedral was thrown into the utmost con- 
fusion ; part remained at prayer —part fled 


i Grim, 73; Roger, 166; Garnier, 71. 

* Benedict, 64. ! Fitzstephen, 299. 
™Fitzstephen, 299; Anon. Passio Quinta, 175. 
2 Garnier, 71. * Ibid., 71. 

P Roger, 166. 9 Fitzstephen, 204. j- 
® Will. Cant., 32. 





The archbishop continued to stand outside, 
and said, ‘* Go and finish the service. So long 
as you keep in the entrance, I shall not come 
in.” They withdrew a few paces, and he 
stepped within the door, but, finding the whole 
place thronged with people, he paused on the 
threshold and asked, ** What is it that these 
people fear?”” One general answer broke 
forth, ‘‘ The armed men in the cloister.”” As 
he turned and said, ‘‘ I shall go out to them,”’ 
he heard the clash of arms behind.t The 
knights had just forced their way through the 
door from the palace to the monastery, and 
were advancing along the northern side of the 
cloister. Théy were in mail, with their vizors 
down, and carried their swords drawn. Three 
had hatchets.» Fitzurse, with the axe he had 
taken from the carpenters, was foremost, 
shouting as he came, ‘* Here, here, king’s 
men!’’? Immediately behind followed four 
other knights,* anda motley group — some 
their own fullowers, some from the town— 
with weapons, though not in armor, brought 
up the rear.” At this sight, so unwonted in 
the peaceful cloisters of Canterbury, not prob- 
ably beheld since the time when the monaste- 
ry had been sacked by the Danes, the monks 
within, regardless of all remonstrances, shut 
the great door of the cathedral, and proceed- 
ed to barricade it with iron bars. A loud 
knocking was heard from the terrified band 
without, who, having vainly endeavored to 
prevent the entrance of the knights into the 
cloister, now rushed before them to take ref- 
uge in thechurch.* Becket, who had stepped 
some paces into the cathedral, but was 
resisting the solicitations of those immediate- 
ly about him to move up into the choir for 
safety, darted back, calling as he went, ‘‘Away, 
you cowards! By virtue of your obedience I 
command you not to shut the door—the 
church must not be turned, into a castle.’’» 
With his own hands he thrust them from the 
door, opened it himself, and catching hold of 
the excluded monks, dragged them into the 
building, exclaiming, ‘‘ Come in, come in — 
faster, faster !’’ ¢ 

At this moment the ecclesiastics who had 
hitherto clung around him fled in every direc- 
tion; some to the altars in the numerous side 


® Benedict, 64; Herbert, 330. 

t Garnier, 74. 

u Gervase, Act. Pont., 1672. 
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chapels, some to the secret chambers with 
which the walls and roof of the cathedral are 
filled. Even John of Salisbury, his tried and 
faithful counsellor, escaped with the rest. 
Three only remained— Robert, canon of 
Merton, his old instructor ; William Fitzste- 
ag (if we may believe his own account), 
is lively and.worldly-minded chaplain ; and 
Edward, Grim, the Saxon monk,’ who had 
joined his household only a few days, bat who 
had been with him once before, on the mem- 
‘orable day when he signed the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, and had ventured to rebuke him 
forthe act. ‘I'wo hiding-places had been spe- 
cially pointed out to the archbishop. One 
wwas the vencrable crypt of the church, with 
its many dark recesses and chapels, to which 
a-door then, as now, opened immediately from 
the spot where he stood; the other was the 
chapel of St. Blaise in the roof, itself com- 
municating with the triforium of the cathe- 
dral, and.to which there was a ready access 
through a staircase cut in the thickness of the 
wall at the corner of the transept.e But he 
positively refused. A last resource remained 
to the stanch trio who formed his body-guard. 
They urged him to ascend tu the choir, and 
hurried him, still resisting, up one of the two 
flights of steps. which led to the transept.f 
They no doubt considered that the greater sa- 
credness of that portion of the church would 
form their best protection. Becket gave way, 
as when he left the palace, from the thought 
flashing across his mind that he would die at 
his post. He would go (such at least was the 
im ion on their minds) to the high altar, 
and perish in.the patriarchal chair, in which 
he and all his predecessors from time imme- 
morial had been enthroned.¢ But this was 

not to be. 

What has taken long to describe must have 
been compressed in action within a few min- 
utes. The knights, who had been checked 
for a moment by the sight of the closed door, 
on seeing it unexpectedly thrown open, 
rushed into the church." It was, we must 
remember, about five o’clock in a winter even- 
ing; the shades of night were gathering 
round, and were deepened into a still darker 
gloom within the high and massive walls of 
the cathedral, which was only illuminated 
here and there by the solitary lamps that 
burned’ before the altars. ‘The cwilight,' 
lengthening from the shortest day, which was 
@ fortnight before, was just sufficient to reveal 
the outline of objects, though not enough to 
show ‘any one distinctly. The transept in 
which the knights found themselves was in 
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the same relative position as the existing 
portion of the cathedral, still known by the 
name of the ‘* Martyrdom,’’ which it obtained 
within five years after the primate’s death. 
Its arrangements, however, much more closely 
resembled those which we now see in the 
corresponding transept on the southern side.* 
Two staircases led from it, one on the east to 
the northern aisle, one on the west, to the 
entrance of the choir. At its south-west cor 
ner, where it joined the nave, was the little 
chapel. and altar of the Virgin. Its eastern 
- ow was formed by two chapels, raised one 

ve the other ; the upper in the roof, con- 
taining the relics of St. Blaise, the first 
martyr whose bones had been brought into the 
church, and which gave to the chapel a pe- 
culiar sanctity : the lower containing! the altar 
of St. Benedict, under whose rule from the 
time of Dunstan the monastery had been 
placed. Before and around this altar were 
the tombs of four Saxon and two Norman 
archbishops. In. the centre of the transept 
was a pillar, supporting a gallery leading to 
the chapel of St. Blaise, and hung at great 
festivals with curtains and draperies. Such 
was the outward aspect, and such the associ- 
ations, of the scene which now, perhaps, 
ame for the first time on the four soldiers, 
though the darkness, coupled with their ea- 
gerness to find their victim, would have pre- 
vented them from noticing anything more 
than its prominent features. At the moment 
of their entrance the central pillar exactly in- 
tercepted their view of the archbishop as- 
cending (as would appear from this circum- 
stance) the eastern staircase." Fitzurse, with 
his drawn sword in one hand, and the car- 
penter’s axe in the other, sprang in first, and 
turned at once to the right of the pillar. The 
other three went round it to the left. They 
could just discern a group of figures mounting 
the steps,* and one of the knights called out 
tothem ‘ Stay.”’ Another demanded, ‘*‘ Where 
is Thomas Becket, traitor to the king?” to 
which no answer was returned.  Fitzurse 
rushed forward, and, stumbling against one 
of the monks, on the lower step,? and still 
unable to distinguish clearly in the darkness, 
exclaimed ‘* Where is the archbishop?’’ In- 
stantly the answer came — “‘ Reginald, here 
I am, no traitor, but the archbishop and 
priest of God; what do you wish!” «— and 

* Garnier, 72, i..74 (b.-11). For the ancient ar- 
rangements of “the martyrdom” we refer the 
reader to the admirable account of Canterbury 
Cathedral by Professor Willis, pp. 18, 40, 71, 96. 

! It may be mentioned, as an instance of Hume’s 
well known inaccuracy, that he represents Becket 
as taking refuge “in the church of St. Benedict,” 
evidently thinking, if he thought at all, that it 
was a parish church dedicated to that saint. 
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from the fourth step, which he had reached in 
his ascent, with a slight motion of bis head, 
apparently a gesture of some significance to 
the monks who remembered it,* he descended 
to the transept. Fitzurse sprang back two or 
three paces, and Becket passing‘ by him took 
up his station between the central pillar» and 
the massive wall which still forms the south- 
west corner of what was then the chapel of 
St. Benedict.» Here they gathered round 
him, with the cry, ‘ Absolve the bishops 
whom you have excommunicated.” 7 ‘ I can- 
not do other than I have done,”’ he replied, 
and turning * to Fitzurse, he added — “ Reg- 
inald, you have received many favors at m 


hands; why do you come into my chure 
armed!” Fitzurse planted the axe inst 
his breast,.and returned for answer, ‘‘ You * 


shall die —I will tear out your heart.’’ Anoth- 
er, perhaps in kindness, struck him between 
the shoulders with the flat of his sword, ex- 
claiming, * Py’ you area dead man.”’> «TJ 
am ready to die,’’ replied the prelate, ‘‘ for 
God and“the- Church, but I warn you in the 
name of God Almighty to let my men es- 
cape.’’© 

The well-known horror which in that age 
was felt.at an act of sacrilege, together with 
the sizht of the crowds who were € rushing in 
from the town through the nave, turned their 
efforts forthe next few moments to carrying 
him out of the church.» Fitzurse threw down 
the axe,' and tried to drag him out by the 
collar of his cloak,* calling, “‘ Come with us 
—you are our prisoner.” ‘I will not fly, 
you detestable fellow,’’! was the reply of the 
archbishop, roused to his usual vehemence. 
The four knights, to whom-was now added a 
subdeacon, Hugh of Horsea, surnamed Mau- 
clerc, chaplain of Robert de Broc,™ struggled 
violently to put him on Tracy’s shoulders ; * 
but Becket set his back against the pillar,e 
and resisted with all his might, whilst Grime 
threw his arms around him to aid his efforts. 
In the scuffle Becket fastened upen Tracy, 
shook him by his coat of mail, and exerting 
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his great strength, flung him down on the 
pavement.i Fitzurse rejoined the fray, with 
a drawn sword, and, as he drew near, Beeket 
gave full vent to his anger ; the spirit of the 
chancellor rose within him, and with a coarse? 
epithet, not calculated to turn away his adver- 
sary’s wrath, exclaimed, ‘You profligate 
wretch, you are my man— you have’ done 
me fealty— you ought not to touch: me;’’ * 
Fitzurse, roused to frenzy, retorted — ‘«I owe 
you no fealty or homage, contrary to my fealty 
to the king,’’ ‘ and, waving the sword over his 
head, cried ‘Strike, strike !’’ (Ferez, ferez), 
but merely dashed off the prelate’s cap. The 
archbishop covered his eyes with his joined 
hands, bent. his neck, and said,» ** I commend 
myself to God, to St. Deny’s of Franee, to St. 
Alfege, and to the saints of the Church.” 
Meanwhile Tracy, who, since his fall, had 
thrown off his hauberk to move more. easily, 
forward, and struck * a more decided ° 
blow. Grim, who up to this moment had his 
arm round Becket, threw it up to intercept 
the blade, Becket exclaiming, ‘‘ Spare this de- 
fence.” The sword lighted on, the arm-of ° 
the monk, which fell wounded or broken;¥ 
and he fled disabled to the « nearest altar, prob- 
ably that of St. Benedict within the chapel. 
It is a proof of the confusion of the scene, thut 
Grim, the receiver of the blow, as well as. 
most of the narrators, believed it to have been 
dealt by Fitzurse, while Tracy, who is known 
to have been* the man from his subsequent 
boast, believed that the monk whom he had - 
wounded was John of Salisbury. The spent 
force of the stroke descended on Becket’s 


9 Benedict, 66; Roger, 166; Gervase, Act. Pont., 
1173; Herbert, 331. All but Herbert believe this 
to have been Fitzurse, but the reference of Her- 
bert to Tracy’s confession is decisive. 

r « Lenopem appellans,”’ Roger, 167; Grim, 66. 
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head, grazed the crown, and finally rested on 
his left shoulder,” cutting through the clothes 
and skin. ‘The next blow, whether struck by 
Tracy or Fitzurse, was only with the flat of 
the sword, and again on the bleeding head,° 
which Becket drew back as if stunned, and 
then raised his clasped hands above it. The 
blood from the first blow was trickling down 
his face in a thin streak ; he wiped it with 
his arm, and when he saw the stain he said 
— ‘Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit.’’ At the third blow, which was also 
from Tracy, he sank on his knees — his arms 
falling — but his hands still joined as if in 
prayer. With his face turned towards the 
altar of St. Benedict, he murmured in a low 
voice, which might just have been caught by 
the wounded Grim,‘ who was crouching close 
by, and who alone reports the words —‘ For 
the name of Jesus, and the defence of the 
Church, I am willing to die.” Without 
moving hand or foot,¢ he fell fat on his face 
as he spoke, in front of the corner wall of the 
chapel, and with such dignity that his mantle, 
which extended from head to foot, was not 
disarranged. Inthis posture he received from 
Richard the Breton a tremendous blow, accom- 
panied with the exclamation (in allusion to a 
quarrel of Becket with Prince William) 
** Take this for love of my Lord William, 
brother of the king.’’ The stroke was aimed 
with such violence that the scalp or crown of 
the head s — which, it was remarked, was of 
unusual size— was severed from the skull, 
and the sword snapped in two on the marble 
pavement." Hugh of Horsea, the subdeacon 
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who had joined them as they entered the 
church,’ taunted by the others with having 
taken no share in the deed, planted his foot 
on the neck of the corpse, thrust his sword 
into the ghastly wound, and scattered the 
brains over the pavement. ‘ Let us go— let 
us go,”’ he said in conclusion; ‘ the traitor « 
is dead ; he will rise no more.”’! 

This was the final act. One only of the 
four knights had struck no blow. Hugh de 
Moreville throughout retained the gentler dis- 
position for which he was distinguished, and 
contented himself with holding back at the 
entrance of the transept the crowds who were 
pouring in through the nave.™ 

The murderers rushed ovt of the church, 
through the cloisters, into the palace. ‘Tracy, 
in a confession made long afterwards to Bar- 
tholomew, Bishop of Exeter, said that their 
spirits, which hud before been raised to the 
highest pitch of excitement, gave way when 
the deed was perpetrated, and that they 
retired with trembling steps, expecting the 
earth to open and swallow them up Such, 
however, was not their outward demeanor, as 
it was recollected by the monks of the place. 
With a savage burst of triumph° they ran, 
shouting, as if in battle, the royal watchword P 
—‘*The king’s men, the king’s men!” 
wounding, as they went, a servant of the 
Archdeacon of Sens for lamenting the mur- 
dered prelate.1 Robert de Brock, as knowing 
the palace, had gone befure to take possession 
of the private apartments. There they broke 
open the desks and writing-cases, and seized 
many papal bulls, charters," and other docu- 
ments, which Randulf de Broe sent to the 
king. They then traversed the whole of the 
palace, plundering gold and silver vases ;* the 
magnificent vestments and utensils employed 
in the services of the church; the furniture 
and books of the monks’ rooms, and, lastly, 
the horses from the stables, on which Becket 
had prided himself to the last.t| The amount 
of plunder was estimated by Fitzstephen at 
2000 marks. To their great surprise they 
found two haircloths among the effects of the 
archbishop and threw them away. As the 
murderers left the cathedral, a tremendous 


piece was taken—a supposition with which the 
present appearance of the flagstone remarkably 
corresponds. 
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storm of thunder and rain burst over Canter- 
bury, and the night fell in thick darkness" 
upon the scene of the dreadful deed. 

The crowd was every instant increased by 
the multitudes flocking in from the town on 
the tidings of the events. There was still at 
that moment, as in his lifetime, a strong 
division of feeling — horror was expressed, 
not at the murder, but at the sacrilege ; and 
Grim overheard even one of the monks declare 
that the primate had paid a just penalty for 
his obstinacy,* and was not to be lamented as 
a martyr. Others said, ‘* He wished to be 
king, and more than king — let him be king, 
let him be king.”’ ¥ 

At last, however, the cathedral was cleared, 
and the gates shut; and fora time the body 
lay entirely deserted. It was not till the 
night had quite closed in that Osbert, the 
chamberlain of the archbishop, entered with 
a light, found the corpse lying on its face, and 
cut off a piece of his shirt to bind up the 
frightful gash on the head. The doors of the 
cathedral were again opened, and the monks 
returned to the spot. ‘Then, for the first time, 
they ventured to give way to their grief, and 
a loud lamentation resounded through the 
stillness of the night. When they turned the 
body with its face upwards, all were struck 
by the calmness and beauty of the counte- 
nance ; a simile still seemed to play on the feat- 
ures — the color on the cheeks was fresh — aad 
the eyes were closed as if in sleep.» The top 
of the head, wound round with Osbert’s shirt, 
was bathed in blood, but the face was marked 
only by one faint streak that crossed the nose 
from the right temple to the left cheek.» 
Underneath the body they found the axe 
which Fitzurse had thrown down, and asmall 
iron hammer, brought apparently to force 
open the door ; close by were lying the two 
fragments of Le Bret’s broken sword, and the 
archbishop’s cap, which had been struck off 
in the beginning of the fray. All these the 
carefully preserved. The blood, which wit 
the brains were scattered over the pavement, 
they collected and placed in vessels; and as 
the enthusiasm of the hour increased, the by- 
standers, who already began to esteem him a 
martyr, cut off pieces of their clothes to dip 
in the blood, and anointed their eyes with it. 
The cloak and outer pelisse, which were rich 
with sanguinary stains, were given to the 
poor —a proof of the imperfect apprehension 
as yet entertained of the value of these relics, 
which a few years afterwards would have 
been literally worth their weight in gold, and 
which were then sold for some trifling sum.¢ 

After tying up the head with clean linen, 
and fastening the cap over it, they placed 
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the body on a bier, and carried it up the 
successive flights of steps which led from the 
transept through the choir —‘ the glorjous 
choir,’’ as it was called, ‘‘ of Conrad’? — to 
the high altar, in front of which they laid it 
down. The night was now far advanced, but 
the choir was usually lighted — and probably, 
therefore, on this great occasion — by a chan- 
delier with twenty-four wax tapers. Vessels 
were placed underneath the body to catch 
any drops of blood that might fall, and. 
the monks sat weeping around.¢ The 
Robert, canon of Merton, the earliest friend 
and instructor of Becket, and one of the 
three who had remained with him to the last, 
consoled them by a narration of the austere 
life of the martyred prelate, which hitherto 
had been only known to himself, as the con- 
fessor of the ascetic dignitary, and to Brun: 
the valet.f In proof of it he thrust his hand 
under the garments and showed the monk’s 
habit and haircloth shirt which he wore next 
his skin. ‘This was the one thing wanted to 
raise the enthusiasm of the bystanders to the 
highest pitch. Up to that moment there had 
been a jealousy of the elevation of the gay, 
chancellor to the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
The primacy involved the abbacy of the 
cathedral monastery, and the primates there- 
fore had been, with two exceptions, always 
chosen from the monks. The fate of these 
two had, we are told, weighed heavily on 
Becket’s mind. One was Stigand, the last 
Saxon archbishop, who ended his life in a 
dungeon, after the Conquest; the other was 
Elsey, who had been appointed in opposition 
to Dunstan, and who, after having triumphed 
over his predecessor Odo by dancing on his 
ave, was overtaken by a violent snow-storm 
in passing the Alps, and, in spite of the at- 
tempts to resuscitate him by plunging his 
feet in the bowels of his horse, was miserably 
frozen to death. It now for the first time 
appeared that Becket, though not formally 
a monk, had virtually become one by his 
secret austerities. ‘The transport of the fra- 
ternity, on finding that he had been one of 
themselves, was beyond all bounds. They 
burst at once into thanksgivings, which re- 
sounded through the choir; fell on their 
knees; kissed the hands and feet of the 
corpse, and called him by that name of 
‘Saint Thomas’’s by which he was so lon 
known to the European world. At the sound’ 
of the shout of joy there was a general rush 
to the choir, to see the saint in sackcloth who 
had hitherto been known as the chancellor 
in purple and fine linen." A new enthusiasm 
was kindled by the spectacle ; Arnold, a monk, 
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who was goldsmith to the monastery, was 
sent back, with others, to the transept to 
collect in a basin any vestiges of the blood 
and brains, now become so precious; and 
benches were placed across the spot, to pre- 
vent its being desecrated by the footsteps of 
the crowd.i This perhaps was the moment 
that the great ardor of the citizens first began 
for washing their hands and eyes with the 
blood. One instance of its application gave 
rise to a practice which became the distin- 
guishing characteristic of ail the subsequent 
pilgrimages to the shrine. A: citizen of Can- 
terbury dipped a corner of his shirt in the 
blood, went home, and gave it, mixed in 
water, to iis wife, who wasp: tic, and 
who-was said to have been eured. ‘Ttiis sug- 
gested the notion of mixing the blood with 
water, which, endlessly diluted, was kept in 
innumerable vials, to be distributed to the pil- 
grims ;* and thus, as the palm! was a sign of 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and a scallop- 
shell of a pilgrimage to Compostella, so a 
vial or bottle became the mark of a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury.' 
Thus passed the night; and it is not sur- 
rising that in the red glare of an Aurora 
realis, which, after the stormy evening, 
lighted up the midnight sky, the excited pop- 
ulace, like that at Rome after the murder of 
Rossi, should fancy that they saw the blood 
of the martyr go up to heaven; or that, as 
the wax-lights sank down in the cathedral, 
and the first streaks of the gray winter morn- 
ing broke through the stained windows of 
Conrad’s choir, the monks who sat round the 
corpse should imagine that the right arm of 
the dead man was slowly raised in the sign 
of the cross, as if to bless his faithful fol- 
lowers." 
Early in the next day a rumor or a mes- 
came to the monks that Robert de Broc 
forbade them to bury the body among the 
tombs of the archbishops, and that he threat- 
ened to drag it out, hang it on a gibbet, tear 
it with horses, cut it to pieces,° or throw it 
into some pond or sink to be devoured by 
swine or birds of prey, as a fit portion for the 
corpse of his master’s enemy. Had St. 
Peter so dealt with the king,’’ he said, ‘‘b 
the body of St. Denys, if I had been there 
would have driven my sword into his skull.” P 
They accordingly closed« the doors, which 
apparently had remained open through the 
night to admit the populace, and determined 
to bury the corpse in the crypt. Thither 


i Fitzstephen, 308. k Fitzstephen, 309. 
‘ 3 Garnier, 78. ™Fitzstephen, 304. 
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they carried it, and in that venerable vault 
proceeded to their mournful task, assisted by 
the Abbot of Boxley and the Prior of Dover, 
who had come to advise with the archbishop 
about the vacancy of the Priory at Cunter- 
bury. A discussion seems to have taken 


place whether the body should be .washed, 


according to the usual custom, which ended 
in their removing the clothes for the purpose. * 
The mass of vestments in which he was wrapt ‘ 
is almost incredible, and appears to have ° 
been worn chiefly fur the sake of warmth, and 
in consequence of his naturally chilly- tem- 
perament. . First, there was the large brown 
muntle, with white fringes of wool; belew 
this there was a white surplice, and again 
below this a white fur garment of lamb’s 
wool. Next these were two short woollen 
pelisses, which were cut off with knives and 
given away, and under these the black cowled 
garment of the Benedictine: order, and the 
shirt * without sleeves or fringe that it might 
not be visible on the outside. The lowermost 
covering was the haircloth, which had been 
made of unusual roughness, and within the 
haircloth was the warning‘ letter“he had re- 
ceived on the night of the 27th. The-exist- 
ence of the penitential garb had been pointed 
out on the previous night by Robert of Mer- 
ton ; but, as they proceeded in their task, 
their admiration increased. The haircloth 
encased the entire body, down to the knees; 
the hair drawers," as well as the rest of the 
dress, being covered on the outside with lin- 
en, that it might escape observation ; and the 
whole so fastened together as tu admit of be- 
ing readily taken off for his daily scourgings,* 
of which yesterday’s portion was still appar- 
ent in the stripes on his body.y Such auster- 
ity had hitherto been unknown to English 
saints, and the marvel was increased by the 
sight *— to our notions so revolting — of the 
innumerable vermin with which the hair- 
cloth. abounded — boiling over with them, as 
one account describes it, like water* in a 
simmering caldron. At the dreadful spec- 
tacle all the enthusiasm of the previous night 
revived with double ardor. They looked at 
each other in silent wonder: then exclaimed, 
‘*See, see whata true monk he was, and we 
knew it not ;’’ and burst into alternate fits of 
—— and laughter, between the sorrow of 
having lost such a head, and the joy of hav- 
ing found such a saint.» The discovery of so 
much mortification, combined with the more 
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rudential reasons for hastening the funeral, 
induced them to abandon the thought of 
washing a corpse already, as it was thought, 
sufficiently sanctified, and they at once pro- 
ceeded to lay it out for burial. 

Over the haircloth, linen shirt, monk’s 
cowl, and linen hose,: they put first the dress 
in which he was ordained, and which he had 
himself desired to be preserved 4 —namely, 
the alb, super-humeral, chrismatic, mitre, 
stole, and mapula; and, over these, according 
to the usual custom in archiepiscopal funer- 
als, the archbishop’s insignia, namely, the 
tunic, dalmatic, chasuble, the pall with its 
pins, the chalice, the gloves, the ring, the 
sandals, and the pastoral staff — all of which 
being probably kept in the treasury of the 
cathedral, were accessible at the moment. 
Thus arrayed he was laid by the monks — 
amongst whom was the Chronicler Gervase — 
in a new marble sarcophagus which stood in 
the ancient crypt,? immediately at the back 
of the shrine of the Virgin," between the 
altars of St. Augustine and St. John the 
Baptist. The remains of the blood and brains 
were placed outside the tomb, and the doors 
of the crypt closed against all entrance. No 
mass wus said over the archbishop’s grave ; ® 
for from the moment that armed men had 
entered, the church was supposed to have been 
desecrated; the pavement of the cathedral° 
was taken up; the bells ceased to ring; the 
walls were divested of their hangings ; the cru- 
cifixes were veiled ; the altars stripped, as in 
Passion week ; and the services were conducted 
without chanting P in the chapter-house, ‘This 
desolation continued till the next year, when 
Odo the Prior, with the monks, took advantage 
of the arrival of the Papal legates, who came 
to make full inquiry into the murder, to re- 
quest their influence with the bishops to pro- 
cure a reconsecration. The task was in- 
trusted 4 to the Bishops of Exeter and Ches- 
ter ; and on the 21st of December, the Feast 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, 1171, Bartholomew, 
Bishop of Exeter, again celebrated mass, and 
preached a sermon on the text, “For the 
multitude of the sorrows that I had in my 
heart, thy comforts have refreshed* my soul.’’ 
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Within three years the popular enthusiasm 
was confirmed by the highest authority of the 
Church. * In 1172 legates were sent by Alex- 
ander III. to investigate the alleged miracles, 
and they carried back to Rome the tunic 
stained with blood, and a piece of the pave- 
ment on which the brains were scattered — 
relics which were religiously deposited in tho 
Basilica of Sta. Maria Maggiore. In 1173 a 
Council was called at Westminster to hear 
letters read from the Pope, authorizing the 
invocation of the martyr as a saint. All the 
bishops who had opposed him were present, 
and, after begging pardon for their offence,' 
expressed their acquiescence in the decision 
of the Pope. In the course of the same year 
he was regularly canonized, and the 29th of 
December was set apart as the Feast of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. 

A wooden altar, which remained unchanged 
through the subsequent alterations and in- 
creased magnificence of the cathedral, was 
erected on the site of the murder, and in front 
of the ancient stone wall of St. Benedict's 
Chapel. It was this which gave rise to the 
mistaken tradition, repeated in books, in pic- 
tures, and in sculptures, that the prelate was 
slain whilst praying at the altar." It remained 
till the time of Erasmus, who saw it, with the 
fragments of Le Bret’s sword placed upon it, 
from which it derived its name of the ** Altare 
ad punctum ensis.” The crypt in which the 
body had been laid so hastily and secretly be- 
came the most sacred spot in the church, and, 
even after the ‘ translation’’ of the relics, in 
1220, to the upper church, continued to be 
known down to the time of the Reformation as 
‘« Becket’s * Tomb,” and wasvisited by pilgrims 
with a reverence only second to that with 
which they regarded the shrine itself. The 
history of this shrine is a distinct chapter in 
the eventful story. 

It remains for us now to follow the fate of © 
the murderers, On the night of the deed the 
four knights rode to Saltwood, leaving Robert 
de Broc in possession of the palace, whence,- 
as we have seen, he brought or sent the 


* Baronius, xix. 396. A fragment of the tunic 
and portions of the brain tied up in small blue bags 
are still shown in the reliquiary of this church at 
Rome. The stone, as we have said, has long sincd 
disappeared. A tooth of the Saint is shown at the 
Church dedicated to him at Verona, a hand at 
Florence, and part of the arm in the Chapel of the 
English College at Rome. . 

t M. Paris, 106. 

«The gradual growth of the story is curious: — 
1. The posthumous altar of the martyrdom is rep- 
resented as standing there at the time of his death. 
2. This altar is next confounded with the altar 
within the chapel of St. Benedict. 3. This altar is 
again transformed into the High Altar. And, 4. 
In these successive changes the furious altercation 
is converted into an assault on an unprepared and 
saintly worshipper, kneeling before the altar. 
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threatening message to the monks on the 
morning of the 30th. They vaunted their 
deeds to each other, and it was then that 
Tracy claimed the glory of having wounded 
John of Salisbury. The next day they rode 
forty miles to one of the archiepiscopal palaces, 
and ultimately proceeded to Knaresborough 
Castle, a royal fortress then in the possession 
of Hugh de Moreville, where they remained 
for a year. 

From this moment they disappear for a 
time in the black cloud of Lol with which 
the monastic historians have enveloped their 
memory. Dogs, it was pretended, refused to 
eat the crumbs that fell from their table.: 
Struck with remorse, they went to Rome to 
receive the sentence of Pope Alexander IIL., 
and by him were sent to expiate their sins in 
the Holy Land. Moreville, Fitzurse, and 
Brito— so the story continues — after three 
years’ fighting, died, and were buried, accord- 
ing to some accounts, in front of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre ; according to others, in 
front of the church of Montenegro,* with an 
inscription over their graves — 


THE 


Hic jacent miseri qui martyrisaverunt 
Beatum Thomam Archiepiscopum Cantuariensem. 


Tracy alone, it was said, was never able to 
accomplish his vow. The crime of having 
struck the first blow> was aven by the 
winds of heaven, which always drove him 
back. He was at last seized at Cosenza in 
Apulia with a dreadful disorder, which caused 
him to tear his flesh from his bones, and there 
he died miserably, after having made his con- 
fession to the bishop of the place. His fate 
was long remembered among his descendants 
in Gloucestershire, and gave rise to the dis- 
tich that — 

The Tracys 
Have always the wind in their faces.¢ 


Such is the legend. The real facts are curi- 
ously at variance with it, and show how little 
trust can be placed in this entire class of 
medizeval traditions. By a singular reciproc- 
ity the principle for which Becket had con- 
tended — that priests should not be subjected 
to the secular courts — prevented the trial of 
a layman for the murder of a priest by any other 
than a clerical tribunal. The consequence was, 
that the perpetrators of what was thought the 
most heinous crime since the Crucifixion could 
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be visited with no other penalty than excom- 
munication. That they should have performed 
a pilgrimage to Palestine is in itself not im- 
probable, but they seem before long to have 
recovered their position. Even within the 
first two years of the murder they were living 
at court on familiar terms with the king, and 
constantly joined him in the pleasures of the 
chase. Moreville, who had been justice 
itinerant in the counties of Northumberland 
and Cumberland at the time of the murder, 
was discontinued from his office the ensuing 
year ; but in the first year of King John he 
is recorded as payin twenty-five marks and 
three good palfreys hoe holding his court so 
long as Helwise his wife should continue in a 
secular habit. He procured about the same 
period a charter for a fair and market at Kirk 
Oswald,* and died shortly afterwards, leaving 
two daughters. The sword he used at the 
murder is stated by Camden to have been 
preserved in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
it is now said to be attached to his statue at 
Brayton Castle. Tracy was, within four years 
from the murder, justiciary of Normandy ; 
was present at Falaise in 1174, when William 
King of Scotland did homage to Henry IL., 
and in 1176 was succeeded in his office by the 
Bishop of Winchester. He died and was 
buried at Morthoe in Devonshire, where he 
had estates, still known by the name of 
Woolacombe Tracy. Hence, perhaps, his 
selection of Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, 
as his confessor. The tomb which is shown 
as his grave seems really to be that of the 
clergyman of the parish in the fourteenth 
century, called Sir William de Tracy, accord- 
ing to the custom of those times." There is, 
however, a memorial of his connection with 
the murder, in the ruins which still remain 
of the Priory of Woodspring, on the banks of 
the Bristol Channel. This priory was founded by 
William de Courtnay, descendant of Tracy, in 
the honor of the Trinity, the Virgin, oak St. 
Thomas of Canterbury.' Fitzurse is said to 
have gone over to Ireland, and there to have 
become the ancestor of the M’Mahon family 
in the north of Ireland — M’Mahon being the 
Celtic translation of Bear’s son.« On his 
flight, the estate which he held in the Isle of 
Thanet, Barham or Berham Court, lapsed to 
his kinsman Bobert of Berham — Berham 
being, as it would seem, the English, as 
M’Mahon was the Irish version, of the name 
Fitzurse.i' His estate of Willeton, in Somer 
setshire, he made over, half to the knights of 
St. John the year after the murder, probably 
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in expiation — the other half to his brother 
Robert, who built the chapel of Willeton.*« 
The descendants of the family lingered for a 
long time in the neighborhood under the same 
name, successively corrupted into Fitzour, 
Fishour, and Fisher. The family of Bret or 
Brito was carried on through his daughter 
Maud, who gave lands to the Priory of St. 
Thomas, at Woodspring, and his grand- 
daughter Alice, who in 1238 continued the 
benefaction, in the hope ‘‘ that the intercession 
of the glorious martyr might never be wanting 
to her and her children.”’! 

The figures of the murderers may be seen 
in representations of the martyrdom, which, 
on walls, or in painted windows, or ancient 
frescoes, have survived the attempted exter- 
mination of all the monuments of the traitor 
Becket by King Henry VIII. Sometimes 
three, sometimes four, are given, but always 
00 far faithful to history, that Moreville is 
stationed aloof from the massacre. ‘Two ves- 
tiges of such representations still remain in 
Canterbury Cathedral. One is a painting on 
a board, now greatly defaced, and kept near 
the tomb of Kin enry IV., over which it 
formerly stood. It is engraved in Carter’s 
Ancient Sculptures, and, through the help of 
the engraving, the principal figures can still 
be dimly discerned. There is the common 
mistake of making the archbishop kneel at 
the altar, and representing Grim as the bearer 
of the cross. The knights are carefully dis- 
tinguished from one another. Fitzurse, with 
two bears on his coat— for they are usually 
discriminated by their armorial bearings — is 
depicted as inflicting the fatal stroke. Bret, 
with boars’ heads, and Tracy, in red and 
yellow armor, — each to have already 
dealt a blow. Moreville, distinguished by 
fleurs-de-lis, stands apart, and on the ground 
lies the cap of théir victim stained with blood. 
The other is a sculpture over the south porch, 
where Erasmus states that he saw the figures 
of ‘* the three murderers,”’ with their names 
of **Tuscus, Fuscus, and Berrus,’’ under- 
neath. ‘These figures have disappeared ; and 
it is as difficult to imagine where they could 
have stood, as it is to explain the origin of 
the names they bore; but in the portion 
which remains there is a representation of an 
altar surmounted by a crucifix, placed between 
figures of St. John and the Virgin, and marked 
as the altar of the martyrdom —‘‘ altare ad 
punctum ensis’’ — by sculptured fragments 
of a sword, which lie at its foot.= 

kk Collinson’s Somersetshire, iii. 487. 

! Collinson’s Somersetshire, iii. 543. 

™Perhaps the most singular deviation from his- 
torical truth in the pictorial representations of the 
murder is to be found in the modern altar-piece of 
the church of St. Thomas, which forms the chapel 
of the English College at Rome. The saint is rep- 
resented ina monastic garb on his knees before the 
altar of a Roman Basilica; and behind him are the 





But the on expiation still remained. 
The king-had gone from Bur to Argenton, a 
town situated on the high table-land of south- 
ern Normandy. There the news first reached 
him, end he instantly shut himself up for 
three days, refused all food* except milk of 
almonds, rolled himself in sackcloth and ashes, 
vented his grief in frantic lamentations, and 
called God to witness that he was in no way 
responsible for the archbishop’s death, unless 
that he loved him too littie.s He continued 
in this solitude for five weeks, neither riding, 
nor transacting public business, but exclaim- 
ing again and again, ‘“ Alas! alas! that it 
ever happened,”’ P 
The French King, the Archbishop of Sens, 
and others, had meanwhile written to the 
Pope denouncing Henry in the strongest lan- 
guage as the murderer, and calling for ven- 
geance upon his head.1 What all expected 
was an excommunication of the king, and an 
interdict of the kingdom. Henry, as soon as 
he was roused from his retirement, sent off as 
envoys to Rome the Archbishop of Rouen, the 
Bishop of Worcester, and others of his court- 
iers, to avert the dreaded penalties by an- 
nouncing his submission. The Archbisho 
of Rouen returned on account of illness, an 
Alexander III., who occupied the Papal See, 
and who after long struggles with his rival had 
at last got back to Rome, refused to receive 
the rest. He was, in fact, in the eyes of 
Christendom, not wholly guiltless himself, in 
consequence of the lukewarmness with which 
he had fought Becket’s fights; and it was 
believed that he, like the king, had shut him- 
self up on hearing the news as much from 
remorse as from grief. At last, by a bribe 
of 500 marks,‘ an interview was effected on 
the heights of ancient Tusculum— not yet 
superseded by the modern Frascati. Two 
cardinals, Theodore Bishop of Portus, and 
Albert Chancellor of the Papal See, were sent 
to Normandy to receive the royal penitent’s. 
submission, and an excommunication was 
pronounced against the murderers on Maundy 
Thursday, which is still the usual day for the 
delivery of Papal maledictions. The worst 
of the threatened evils — excommunication 
and interdict — were thus avoided ; but Henry 
still felt so insecure, that he crossed over to 
England, ordered all the ports to be strictly 
— to prevent the admission of the fatal 
ocument, and refused to see any one who 
was the bearer of letters." It was duzing © 
this short stay that he visited for the last 
time the old Bishop of Winchester,* Henry 
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of Blois, brother of King Stephen, well known 
as the founder of the beautiful hospital of St. 
Cross, when the dying old man added his 
solemn warning to those which were resound- 
ing from every quarter with regard to the 
deed of blood. From England Henry crossed 
St. George’s Channel to his new conquests in 
Treland, and it was on his return from the 
expedition that the first public expression of 
his penitence was made at the Council held 
by the legates at Avranches, in Normandy. 

The great Norman cathedral of that beau- 
tiful city stood on what was perhaps the 
finest situation of any cathedral in Christen- 
dom — on the brow of the high ridge which 
sustains the town of Avranches, and looking 
over the wide bay, in the centre of which 
stands the sanctuary of Norman chivalry and 
superstition, the majestic rock of St. Michael, 
crowned with its fortress andchapel. Of this 
vast cathedral one nite pillar alone has 
survived the storm of the French Revolution, 
and that pillar marks the _ where Henry 

rformed his first penance for the murder of 

cket, It bears an inscription with these 
words : —— ‘‘ Sur cette pierre, ici, 4 la porte de 
la cathédrale d’Avranches, aprés le meurtre 
de Thomas Becket, Archévéque de Cantor- 
4éry Henri II., Roi d’Angleterre et Duc de 
Normandie, recut & genoux, des légats du 
‘Pape, l’absolution apostolique, le Dimanche, 
-xxii. Mai, mcuxxu.” 

The council was held in the church on 
Ascension-day. On the following Sunday the 
‘king swore on the Gospels that he h 
ordered or wished the archbishop’s murder ; 
"but that, as he could not put the assassins to 
death, and feared that his fury had instigated 
‘them to the act, he was ready on his part to 
‘make dll -satisfaction— adding, of himself, 
‘that he had not grieved so much for the death 
of his father or mother.y He next swore 
adhesion to the Pope, restitution of the prop- 
erty of ‘the see of Canterbury, and renuncia- 
‘tion of the customs of Clarendon ; and further 
promised, ifthe Pope required, to go a three- 
years’ crusade to Jerusalem, or Spain, and to 
support 200 soldiers for the Templars.: After 
this he said aloud, ‘‘ Behold, my lords le- 
gates, my body is in your hands; be assured 
‘that whatever you order, whether to go to 
Jerusalem, or to Rome, or to St. James [of 
‘Compostellu], I am ready to obey.”’ The 

tors, whose sympathy is usually with 
the sufferer of the hour, were almost moved 
to tears. He was thence led by the legutes 
‘to the porch, where he knelt, but was raised 
up, brought into the church, and reconciled. 
The young Henry, at his father’s suggestion, 
was also present, and, placing his hand in 
that of Cardinal Albert,> promised to make 
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good his father’s oath. The Archbishop of 
Tours was in attendance, that he might cer- 
tify the penance to the French king. 

Iwo years passed again, and the fortunes 
of the king grew darker and darker with the 
rebellion of his sons. It was this which led 
to the final and greater penance at Canter- 
bury. He was conducting a campaign against 
Prince Richard in Poictou when the Bishop 
of Winchester arrived with the tidings that 
England was in a state of general revolt. The 
Scots had crossed the border, under the king ; 
Yorkshire was in rebellion, under the stand- 
ard of Mowbray ; Norfolk, under Bigod ; the 
midland counties, under Ferrers and Hunt- 
ingdon ; and the Earl of Flanders and Prince 
Henry were meditating an invasion of Eng- 
land from Flanders, All these hostile move- 
ments were further fomented and sustained 
by the revival of the belief, not sufficiently 
dissipated by the penance at Avranches, that 
the king had himself been privy to the mur- 
der of the saint who had now been canonized, 
and whose fame and miracles were increasing 
year by year. It was on Midsummer-day 
that the bishop found the king at Bonneville.¢ 
So many messages had been daily despatched, 
and so much importance was attached to the 
character of the Bishop of Winchester, that 
the Normans, on seeing his arrival, exclaimed, 
‘“« The next thing that the English will send 
over to fetch the king will be the Tower of 
London itself.”’4 Henry saw at once the 
emergency. That very day, with Eleanor, 
t, his son and daughter John and 
Joan, and the princesses, wives of his other 
sons, he set out for England. He embarked, 
in spite of the threatening weather, and omin- 
ous looks of yt captain. A tremendous 

ale sprang up, and the king uttered a public 
an @ dea! the ship, that, ‘* if his se 
in England would be for good, it might be 
accomplished ; if for evil, never.” 

The wind abated, and ke arrived at South- 
ampton on Monday, the 8th of July.e From 
that moment he began to live on the peniten- 
tial diet of bread and water, and deferred all 
business till he had fulfilled his vow. He 
rode to Canterbury with speed, avoiding towns 
as much as possible, and on Friday, the 12th 
of July, approached the sacred city by the 
usual road from London over the Forest of 
Blean. ‘The first view of the central tower, 
with the gilded angel at the summit, was just 
before he reached the ancient village and hos- 
pital of Harbledown. This hospital or lep- 
erhouse, now venerable with the age of 
seven centuries, was then fresh from the 
hands of its founder, Lanfranc. Whether 
it had yet obtained the relic of the saint — 
the upper leather of his shoe, which Erasmus 

© Diceto, 576. 4 Tbid. 

¢ The chroniclers have made a confusion between 
June and July; but July is right.— Hoveden, 308. 
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saw, and which remained in the almshouse 
almost down to our own day—does not 
appear; but they halted there, as was the 
wont of all pilgrims,’ and made a gift of 
forty marks to the little church. And now, 
as a climbed the steep road beyond the 
hospital, and descended on the other side of 
the hill, the whole view of the cathedral burst 
upon him, rising, not indeed in its present 
proportions, but still with its three towers 
and vast front, and he leaped off his horse, 
and went on foot to the outskirts of the town. 
Here, at St. Dunstan’s s church, he paused 
again, entered the edifice with the prelates 
who were present, stripped off his ordinary 
dress, and walked through the streets in the 
guise of a penitent pilgrim — barefoot, and 
with no other covering than a woollen shirt, 
and a cloak thrown over it to keep off rain.® 
So, amidst a wondering crowd — the rough 
stones of the streets marked with the blood 
that started from his feet— he reached the 
cathedral. There he knelt, as at Avranches, 
in the porch, then entered the church and 
went straight to the scene of the murder in 
the north transept. Here he knelt again, 
and kissed the sacred stone on which the 
archbishop had fallen, the prelates standing 
round to receive his confession. ‘Thence he 
was conducted to the crypt, where he again 
knelt, and with groans and tears kissed the 
tomb, and remained long in prayer. At this 
stage of the solemnity Gilbert Foliot, Bishop 
of London — the ancient opponent and rival 
of Becket —addressed the monks and by- 
standers, announcing to them the king’s pen- 
itence for having by his rash words unwitting- 
ly occasioned the perpetration of a crime of 
which he himself was innocent, and his in- 
tention of restoring the rights and property 
of the church, and bestowing 40 marks yearly 
on the monastery to keep lamps burning con- 
stantly at the martyr’s tomb.' The king rat- 
ified all that the bishop had said, requested 
absolution, and received a kiss of reconcilia- 
tion from the prior. He knelt again at the 
tomb, removed the rough cape or cloak which 
had been thrown over his shoulders, but still 
retained the woollen shirt to hide the hair- 
cloth* which was visible to near observation 
next his skin, placed his head and shoulders 
in the tomb, and there received five strokes 
from each — and abbot who was present, 
beginning with Foliot,! who stood hy with the 
** balai’’? or monastic rod in his hand, and 
three ™ from each of the eighty monks. Fully 
absolved he resumed his clothes, but was 


f Garnier, 79. 

hTbid., 71. He was present. 

i Grim, 86. k Garnier, 80. 

! Newburgh alone (118, 1) represents the pen- 
ance as having taken place in the chapter-house, 
doubtless as the usual place for discipline. 

™ Grim, 86. 


& Garnier, 79. 
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still left in the erypt—on the bare ground, 
with bare ® feet still unwashed from the muddy 
streets, and passed the whole night fasting. 
At early matins he rose and went round the 
altars and shrines of the upper church, then 
returned to the tomb, and finally, after hear- 
ing mass, set off, with one of the usual phials 
of Canterbury pilgrims, containing water 
mixed with the martyr’s blood, and rode to 
London, which he reached in a week.¢ 

So deep a humiliation of so great a prince 
was unparalleled within the memory of that 
generation. The submission of Theodosius to 
Ambrose, of Louis the Debonnuire at Soissons, 
of Otho IIT. at Ravenna, of Edgar to Dunstan, 
of the Emperor Henry IV. to Gregory VIL., 
were only known as matters of history. It is 
not surprising that the usual figure of speech 
by which the chroniclers express it should be 
‘*the mountains trembled at the presence of 
the Lord’? — ‘the mountain of Canterbury 
smoked before Him whop touches the hills 
and they smoke.’’ The auspicious consé- 
quences were supposed to be immediate. 
The king had arrived in London on Sunday, 
and was so completely exhausted by the effects 
of the long day and night at Canterbury, that 
he was seized with a dangerous fever. On 
the following Thursday,1 at midnight, the 
guards were roused by a violent knocking at 
the gates. The messenger, who announced 
that he brought good tidings, was reluctantly 
admitted into the king’s bedroom. The king, 
starting from his sleep, said, ‘*‘ Who art 
thou?’’s The lad answered, ‘* I am the boy 
of your faithful Count Ralph of Glanville, and 
I come to bring you good tidings.’’ ‘Is our 
good Ralph well!”’ asked the king. ‘ He is 
well,” answered the boy; ‘and he has taken 

our enemy the King of the Scots prisoner at 

ichmond.’’ The king was thunderstruck ; 
the boy repeated his message, and produced 
the letters confirming it.» The king lea 
from his bed, and returned thanks to God 
and St. Thomas.‘ The victory had taken 

lace on the very Saturday on which he had 
Fett Canterbury," after having made his peace 
with the martyr.» On that same Saturday 
the fleet with which his son had intended to 
invade England from Flanders® was driven 
back, and he returned to France.¢ 


" Diceto, 575. 


© Garnier, 80. P Grim, 86. E 
4 Garnier, 80. ® Gervase, Chron. 1427. 
* Ibid. ‘ Grim, 86. 


« Brompton, 1095. The effect of this story is 
heightened by Gaufridus Vosiensis (Script. Rer. 
Franc., 443), who speaks of the announcement as 
taking place in Canterbury Cathedral, after mass 
was finished. 

« Brompton, 1096, > M. Paris, p. 130. 

¢ A lively representation of Henry’s penance is 
to be seen in Carter’s Ancient Sculptures (p. 50).. 
The king is represented as kneeling, crowned but. 
almost uaked, before the shrine. Two great offi-- 
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Thus ended this great tragedy. Its effects 
on the constitution of the country, and on the 
religious feeling not only of England but of 
Europe, would open a new field on which we 
have no intention to enter. It is enough if, 
from the narrative we have given, a clearer 
notion can be formed of that remarkable event 
than is to be derived from the works either of 
his professed apologists or professed opponents 
— ifthe scene can be more fully realized, the 
localities more accurately identified, the man 
and his age more clearly understood. If there be 
any whostill regard Becket as an ambitious and 
unprincipled traitor, plotting for his own 
aggrandizement against the welfare of the 
monarchy, they will perhaps be induced, by 
the account of his last moments, to grant to 
him the honor, if not of a martyr, at least of 
an honest and courageous man, and to believe 
that such restraints as the religious awe of 
high character, or sacred place and office, 
laid on men like Henry and his courtiers, are 
not to be despised in any age, and in that 
lawless and cruel time were almost the only 
safeguards of lifeand property. If there be 
any who are glad to welcome or stimulate 
attacks, however unmeasured in language or 
unjust in fact, against bishops and clergy, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, in 
the hope of securing the interests of Christian 
liberty against priestly tyranny, they may 
take warning by the reflection, that the 
greatest impulse ever given in this country to 
the cause of sacerdotal independence was the 
reaction produced by the horror consequent 
on the deed of Fitzurse and Tracy. Those, 
on the other hand, who, in the curious change 
of feeling that has come over our age, are 
inclined to revive the ancient reverence for 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, as the meek and 
gentle saint of holier and happier times than 
our own, may, perhaps, be led to modify 
their judgment by the description, taken not 
from his enemies but from his admiring fol- 
lowers, of the violence, the obstinacy, the 
furious words and acts, which deformed even 
the dignity of his last hour, and well-nigh 
turned the solemnity of his ‘ martyrdom” 
into an unseemly brawl. ‘They may learn to 
see in the brutal conduct of the ussussins — 
in the abject cowardice of the monks — in 
the unchristian mortifications and the unchris- 
tian passions of Becket himself — how little 
ground there is for that paradise of faith and 


cers, one bearing the sword of state, stand behind 
him. The monks in their black Benedictine robes 
are defiling round the shrine, each with a large 
rod in his hand directed towards the bare shoulders 
of the king. 
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love which some modern writers find for us 
in the age of the Plantagenet kings.4 And 
for those who believe that an indiscriminate 
maintenance of ecclesiastical claims is the 
best service they can render to God and the 
Church, and that opposition to the powers 
that be is enough to entitle a bishop to the 
honors of a saint and a hero, it may not be 
without instruction to remember that the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, which Becket'spent 
his life in opposing, and of which his death 
procured the repeal, are now incorporated in 
the English law, and are regarded without a 
dissentient voice as among the wisest and 
most necessary of English institutions ; 
that the especial point for which he sur- 
rendered his life was not the independence of 
the clergy from the encroachments of the 
crown, but the personal and now forgotten 
question of the superiority of the see of Can- 
terbury to the see of York ; and, lastly, that 
the wretched superstitions of which the shrine 
of St. Thomas became the centre ended by 
completely alienating the affections of think- 
ing men from his memory, and rendering the 
naine of Becket a byword of reproach as 
little proportioned to his real deserts as had 
been the reckless veneration paid to it by his 
worshippers in the middle ages. 





TALLEYRAND. — At a small private party in 
Paris, one evening, some difficulty was found in 
making up a whist table for the Prince de Talley- 
rand. A young diplomat present, who was 
earnestly pressed by the hostess, excused himself 
on the ground of not knowing the game. ‘“ Not 
know how to play whist, sir?’’ said the prince, 
with a sympathizing air ; ‘‘ then, believe me, you 
are bringing yourself up to be a miserable old 
man!” 


4 One of the ablest of Becket’s recent apologists 
(Oxanam, Les Deur Chanceliers), who combines 
with his veneration for the archbishop that singu- 
lar admiration which almost all continental Catho- 
lics entertain for the late ‘‘ Liberator’’ of Ireland, 
declares that on O’Connell, if on any character of 
this age, the mantle of the saint and martyr has 
descended. Perhaps the readers of our narrative 
will think that, in some respects, the comparison 
of the Frenchman is true in another sense than that 
in which he intended it. So fixed an idea has the 
similarity become in the minds of foreign Roman 
Catholics, that in a popular life of S. Thomas, pub- 
lished as one of a series at Prague, under the 
authority of the Archbishop of Cologne, the con- 
cluding moral is an appeal to the example of “ the 
most glorious of laymen,’’ as Pope Gregory XVI. 
called Daniel O’Connell, who as a second Thomas 
strove and suffered for the liberties of his country 
and his church. 




















ADDRESS TO THE LONDON 


From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 


Anniversary Address to the Ethnological So- 
ciety of London. By Sir Bensauin C. Bro- 
pig, Bart. 


MankIND, scattered as they are over the en- 
tire surface of the globe ; located among the 
perpetual snows of the Arctic regions, and in 
the perpetual summer of the equator; on 
mountains and in forests; in fertile valleys 
and in deserts ; in lands of rain and tempests ; 
and in those which are never or rarely blessed 
by descending showers —are presented to us 
under a vast variety of aspects, differing from 
each other, not only as to their external form, 
but also as to their moral qualities and intel- 
lectual capacities. The first question which 
presents itself to him who is entering on that 
extensive field of observation which Ethnology 
affords, is, Do these beings, apparently so 
different from each other, really belong to one 
and the same fenily'$ are they descended from 
one common stock! or are they to be consid- 
ered as different genera and species, descend- 
ed from different stocks, and the result of dis- 
tinct and separate creations? Those to whose 
Opinions on the subject we may refer with the 
greatest confidence — among whom I may 
more especially mention our own countrymen, 
Mr. Lawrence, Dr. Prichard, and Dr. Latham 
— have come to the conclusion that the differ- 
ent human races are but varieties of a single 
species ; and, without entering into all the ar- 
guments which have been adduced by these 
philosophers, I may observe that there are 
many facts which seem, as it were, to lie on 
the surface, and which are obvious to us all, 
that may lead us to believe that this conclu- 
sion is well founded. 

Although we justly regard the intellectual 
faculties as of a higher order than those which 
belong to mere animal life ; although it is as 
to these alone that mankind ‘‘ proprius acce- 
dunt ad Deos ;’’ yet it must be admitted that 
up to a certain point, and within its own do- 
main, instinct is a more unerring guide than 
human reason. And what is it but instinct 
which leads us at once to recognize the Esqui- 
maux, the Negro, the Hottentot, as belonging 
to the same order of beings with ourselves, with 
as little hesitation as the greyhound, the span- 
iel, the mastiff, mutually Sesagniee each other 
as being of the same kindred ! ; 

Then be it observed, that however different 
may be the external figure, the shape of the 
head and limbs, there is no real difference as 
to the more important parts of the system, 
namely, the brain, the organs of sense, the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera ; and the med- 
ical student is aware that he obtains all the 
knowledge which he requires just as well from 
the dissection of the Negro or the Lascar as 
from that of the Anglo-Saxon or the Celt. 
Even as to the skeleton, the difference is more 
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apparent than real: there is the same num- 
ber, form, and arrangement of the bones ; and, 
I may add, there is the same number, form, 
and arrangement of the muscles. 

Pursuing the inquiry further still, we find 
that the different sexes are mutually attracted 
to each other; that their union is prolific ; 
that the period of gestation in the female is 
the same in all; and that—unlike what 
happens as to hybrid animals — instead of 
stopping short after one or two generations, 
their offspring continues to be prolific ever af- 
terwards. 

Nor is there anythin 
stand, nor contrary to the analogy of what 
happens among other animals, in the produc- 
tion of the different varieties of mankind. The 
Hottentot and the Anglo-Saxon have a closer 
resemblance to each other than the mastiff 
and the spaniel. How different is the Leices- 
tershire from the Southdown breed of sheep; 
and the English dray-horse from the heal 
bred Arabian ! We see these changes act- 
ually going on, nay, we actually produce 
them artificially among our domesticated ani- 
mals ; and we see them taking place, to a 
certain extent, even in our own species. The 
Negroes, taken from on board the captured 
slave ships and transported to Jamaica, have 
a different aspect from those who have been 
for some generations domesticated in the ser- 
vice of the planters. The descendants of the 
Anglo-Saxon race transplanted, within the 
last two centuries, to other regions of the 
globe, are already beginning to be distinguish- 
able from those who remain in the parent 
country by their external appearance, and, 
even to a greater extent, by their characters 
and habits. It was observed to me by a gen- 
tleman who has served his country in impor- 
tant official situations in Europe and on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean, that if, in 
going from England to Italy, he was struck 
with the comparative passiveness of the Ital- 
ians, on returning to England from America 
he found something still more remarkable in 
the passiveness of the English compared with 
the excitement and activity observable among 
the citizens of the United States. If in the 
present condition of the world, when there is 
so free an intercourse among its inhabitants, 
and so constant an intermixture of races, such 
changes are to a certain extent going on, it is. 
easy to conceive that changes still more re- 
markable might have taken place when hu- 
man society was in its infancy ; when nations 
were separated by impassable seas and moun- 
tains ; when there was nothing to interfere 
with the influence of climate, food, and mode 
of life on the physical and moral character ; 
and when repeated intermarriages among in- 
dividuals of the same tribe were favorable to 
the transmission of accidental peculiarities of 
structure to succeeding generations. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


difficult to under- 
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There was a period when a jealousy pre- 
vailed of studies such as those of the Geolo- 
gist and Ethnologist, from a supposition that 
they in some degree tended to contradict the 
revelations of the earliest of our sacred vol- 
umes. ‘The advancement of knowledge has 
shown that such jealousy was without any 
just foundation ; and those who on such nar- 
row grounds stand aloof from the pursuits of 
science are now reduced to a small and al- 
most unnoticed minotity. It is, however, 
satisfactory to find that the inquiries of the 
Ethnologist, so far from being opposed to, act- 
ually offer a strong confirmation of, the Mo- 
saic records as to the origin of mankind hay- 
ing been from one parent stock, and not from 
different creations. 


The noblest study of mankind is man. 


So says one of our greatest moralists and 
poets ; and if we estimate them according to 
the rule which is here laid down, it must be 
admitted that inquiries into the physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral character of the various 
human races ought to hold a high rank among 
the sciences which claim the attention of the 
a Standing, as it were, midway 

tween the physical and the moral sciences, 
Ethnology is not less interesting to the nat- 
uralist than to the metaphysician; and not 
less so to the metaphysician than to the phi- 
lologist. To trace the influence of climate, of 
food, of government, and a multitude of other 
circumstances on the corporeal system, on the 
intellect, the instincts, and the moral senti- 
ments, is the business of the Ethnologist : nor 
is it less in his department to trace the origin 
and the construction of language generally, 
and the relation of different languages to each 
other. Infused into it, Ethnology gives a 
more philosophical character to history ; add- 
ing to the dry and often painful detail of polit- 
ical events occurring in a particular country 
another series of facts, which present to us 
the whole of the human inhabitants of the 
globe as one large family, constituting one 
great system, advancing together towards the 
fulfilment of one great purpose of the Creator. 

But in this utilitarian age there are, I 
doubt not, some who regard Ethnology as of- 
fering matter for curious speculation, but as 
being in no degree worthy of a place amon 
those sciences which admit of a direct ont 
practical ae to the wants of society 
and the ordinary business of life. It is, in- 
deed, with some among us too much the cus- 
tom to measure things by this low standard, 
und to forget that whatever adds to our stores 
of knowledge, and gives us broader views of 
the universe, tends to the improvement of the 
intellect, the elevation of the moral senti- 
ments, and thus leads to a more complete de- 
velopment of those qualities by which the hu- 
man species is justly proud of being distin- 
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guished from the inferior parts of the animal 
creation. The practical genius of the English 
is essentially different from the genius of the 
ancient Greeks; but no one can hesitate to 
believe that the philosophers, the poets, the 
architects, the sculptors, who furm the glory 
of that wonderful people, are even now exer- 
cising a most beneficial influence on the char- 
acter of mankind, after the lapse of more than 
2000 years. Setting aside, however, these 
considerations, and admitting that it affords 
us no assistance in the construction of steam- 
engines or railways; that it is of no direct 
use in agriculture or manufactures ; still it 
may be truly said, that, even according to his 
own estimate of things, the most thorough 
utilitarian who looks beyond the present mo- 
ment will find that there is no science more 
worthy of cultivation than Ethnology. Is 
there anything more important than the du- 
ties of a statesman? and can there be any 
more mischievous error than that of applying 
to one variety of the human species a mode of 
government which is fitted only for another ? 
Yet how often, and even in our own times, 
from a want of the necessary knowledge and 
foresight on the part of those to whom the 
affairs of nations are entrusted, has this error 
been committed! Even within the narrow 
limits of our own island, there are two races 
having each of them their peculiar character. 
But the British empire extends over the whole 
globe. It comes in contact with the descend- 
ants of the French in Canada ; with the Red 
Indians of America; with the Negroes of 
Sierra Leone and Jamaica; with the Caffres 
and Hottentots of South Africa; with the 
-manly, warlike, and intelligent inhabitants of 
New Zealand; with the rude aborigines of 
Australia ; with the Malays, the Hindoos, the 
Mussulmans, the Parsees, the Chinese in the 
East — races differing widely from ourselves, 
and not less widely from each other. Surely 
much advantage would arise, and many mis- 
takes might be avoided, if those who have the 
superintendence and direction of the numer- 
ous colonigs and dependencies of the British 
crown would condescend to qualify themselves 
for the task which they have undertaken by 
studying the peculiarities of these various 
races, and by seeking that information on 
these subjects which Ethnology affords. 

This society is yet in its infuncy. But those 
who have attended its meetings will bear tes- 
timony to the value of the written communi- 
cations which have been made to it during the 
present session, and of the discussions to 
which these communications have led. See- 
ing how much has been already accomplished, 
and the zeal which exists among its members, 





I am, I conceive, not too sanguine in my ex- 
ce ym when I anticipate that the Ethno- 
ogical Society will from year to year advance 
in reputation and usefulness; and that the 
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LES FEMMES. 


time is not far off when its labors, and the ob- 
jects which it has in view, being justly appre- 
ciated by the public, it will be ranked among 
the most important Scientific Institutions of 
the age. 





From the British Journal. 
LES FEMMES. 


Tue following extracts are taken from Al- 
phonse Karr’s last work, called ‘* Les Fem- 
mes.’ We give the extracts — some for their 
truth, and others for their absurdity — and 
without any comments of our own, further 
than that we think the title of the work would 
have been improved, if the following necessa- 
ry addition had been appended to it: ‘“ Les 
Femmes telles qu’elles sont en France ’? — man 
of the observations to be found in the wor 
being so peculiarly Frenchy, that it would be 
absurd to suppose they could apply to any but 
French ladies. We think M. y+ Sean Karr 
will agree with us that it is quite a popular 
delusion to imagine that ladies are the same 
in all countries. French ladies, for instance, 
—and they may take the exclusiveness, if 
they please, as a compliment — are especially 
different to other ladies all over the world. 

The following, therefore, must be taken as 
M. Alphonse Karr’s opinions upon ‘* Les Fem- 
mes Francaises :’?— 


Some women seem to make every effort to 
metamorphose themselves into men, and to 
assume, as far as dress will help them, a mas- 
culine appearance. In this way I have seen 
them sacrifice to this absurd experiment their 
beautiful hair, which they have cut as close 
as a convict’s; I have seen them add to the 
long riding-habit, which invests them with so 
much majesty and elegance, the beaver hat, 
which is by far the ugliest part of a man’s 
apparel ; and, for some time past, I have seen 
a few of them attempting to put on white 
waistcoats, black silk handkerchiefs, and bi 
collars as stiffly starthed as any man’s. { 
should like toask these ladies what they would 
think of a gentleman whom they met riding 
out in the Bois de Boulogne with a pair of la- 
dies’ boots, a lace handkerchief, and scent 
bottle in his hand, a crape bonnet beautifully 
ornamented with a Chantilly veil, and flow- 
ers, feathers, and ribbons, ii tating about 
te head, which was dressed in flowing ring- 

ets? 


It is not unusual to see little boys, that is to 
say, children, who one day will become men. 
They have their tastes and pleasures, peculiar 
to them as boys. But in all my life [ have 
never seen more than one or two little girls ; 
little girls are women only smaller than other 
women, but still most decidedly women, At 
the age of six, they think of pleasing, and 
they are ready for anything. Watch them in 
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their games apparently the most innocent, 
ow always imagine they are at the theatre, 
and every now and then they send their little 
eyes slowly round, to, judge of their success, 
A little girl not older than six has already the 
melancholy air and the dreamy look of a girl 
of sixteen ; this does not mean to say that 
she is either dreamy or melancholy, any more 
than that the same appearance will prove that 
she is so when she will be at the age of six- 
teen ; no, it is only an air which she has cho- 
sen in the same way that she chooses a ribbon, 
because it becomes her. Stop any day in the 
Tuileries, and study these pretended children 
at their games. They are not children who 
are playing to amuse themselves, they are lit- 
tle actresses who are playing a part in order 
to be admired. Listen how the little dressed- 
up dolls talk for the benefit of the spectators 
—see how happy they are to be noticed, and 
observe with what sidelong glances they repay 
any little admiration they receive! wt 
From the age of six, a woman has nothing to 
gain, excepting in height and size. But, if 
women are never young, then, as a compen- 
sation, they are never old. 


But what is an old woman? 
does a woman become old! 

I have questioned many women, old and 
young, upon this subject, and I have arrived 
at the conviction that they know no more than 
Ido. . Listen to a woman at the age 
of twenty talking about old women. She 
does not speak of them as a traveller who is 
about to start on a long journey speaks of those 
who have arrived at the end of it; she does 
not speak of them as if they were human be- 
ings to whom she must one day bear some 
sort of resemblance herself; no, it would seem 
that they were two species of women perfect- 
ly distinct, like the white women and the 
black women, and that the woman of the age 
of twenty who is speaking to you belongs to 
the young species in the same ~~ that she 
belongs to the white species. Nothing is 
more common than to hear a woman who is 
no longer young say, with the greatest con- 
tempt, of a woman of her own age, “ She ’s an 
old woman!’’ A woman of the age of twen- 
ty calls all the women who are of the age of 
thirty old, and a woman of thirty is scandal- 
ized to see a drawing-room crowded with noth- 
ing but women of forty, whilst the latter say, 
‘* When I shall be fifty, like Mrs. So-and-so, 
I shall give up going into society, and certain- 
ly shall not wear flowers in my hair.” The 
women of fifty in their turn chatter freely 
about the giddiness and imprudence of women 
who number only a few years less than them- 
selves. 


At what age 


But a woman is never old solong as she can 
inspire a feeling of love. Besides, what is it 
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tobe old! It surely does not consist in having 
spent a certain number of years out of the 
mysterious number which has been allotted to 
each of us. ‘To be old is (in my opinion) no 
longer to possess either beauty or charm. If 
& woman preserved up to the age of an hun- 
dred all the attractions of her youth, she would 
even then be younger than the woman of twen- 
ty who had lost them all. I prefer 
any day an old woman who is young toa 
young woman who is old. 


Some good-natured souls, to console the 
women who are not pretty—or perhaps the 
latter to console themselves—have at all 
times endeavored to decry the influence of 
beauty. The most ordinary argument em- 
ployed is the shortness of its duration, But 
women are rarely deceived with these out- 
bursts of bad faith: for instance, say of a wo- 
man that she is wicked, ill-tempered, peevish, 
giddy, that she is faithless and not to be trust- 
ed — and then add that she is pretty, and you 
may be sure beforehand that, if she cherishes 
any spite or resentment against you, it 
will be merely assumed and conventional. 
But try to offend her in downright earnest ; 
say that she is sweet-tempered and good, sen- 
sible, honorable in all her dealings, graceful in 
all her views, faultless in every one of her du- 
ties —and, after that, add that she is ugly — 
and you will then see that her resentment will 
be perfectly genuine. 


Listen to the questions that are made in so- 
ciety about a woman who is a perfect strang- 
er: ‘* Is she pretty?” is the first question, and 
frequently the only one. 


If a second question is put, it is to discover 
something to diminish the effect of the first 
answer, supposing it has been in the affirma- 
tive. In short, if the stranger is pretty, there 
is a hope that she may be without esprit. If 
she has both beauty and esprit, there is a 
chance left that she may have no heart, or 
that her conduct has not upon all occasions 
been rigidly correct; but still rest perfectly 
sure that those defects would be esteemed 
very lightly, and that scarcely a breath of re- 
proach would be visited upon them, if she 
could and would, in exchange for them, make 
the sucrifice of her beauty ! 


Many volumes full of antithesis have been 
written upon the fate of the monarch and the 
ploughman, but still the distance which sep- 
arates those two human beings —the one 
with his sceptre, the other with hie cart-whip 
— is nothing in comparison to that which ex- 
ists between a woman who is beautiful, and one 
who is ugly. Only do not consider yourself 
either very pretty or very ugly upon the mere 
certificate of your a I mean to 
say that it is utterly impossible for any woman 
to judge for herself. A woman can only tell 
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what her real beauty is by the impression it 
produces upon men. 


It is now-a-days an accident, a sort of won- 
der, in this age of gold, when a man marries 
a woman simply because she is beautiful. 


It is a source of so much unhappiness, such 
a calamity fora woman not to ss any 
beauty, that women willingly turn into beauty 
any little recommendation they may possess, 
She who is obliged painfully to admit she has 
no beauty in the face, consoles herself with 
the thought that it is more than counterbal- 
anced with the beauty of her figure: in the 
absence of that, she flatters herself that she 
has a pretty foot, or a rounded arm, or asweet 
voice, or an elegant carriage, or a certain un- 
definable charm and grace, in which her rivals 
are deficient, orat all events un je ne sais quoi, 
upon which she prides herself, every bit as 
mend as the prettiest woman upon her 

auty. 

No woman is so ugly but that she has a 
beauty of some sort! 


There is a class of women who are not very 
susceptible of the praise that is offered to 
their beauty — and it is those whose beaut 
is incontestable and universally aeumind. 
The homage you pay them on this score they 
receive as the payment of a just debt, and 
they are not in the least grateful to you for 
paying it. They consider it their due, in the 
same way that the butcher expects to -have 
his bill paid. 

The friendship of two women is never any- 
thing but a plot against a third. 


In the life of a woman every event, every 
alliance, every friendship, is the pretext for a 
new dress. A friend gives a ball—a-new 
dress ; she marries —a new dress; it is her 
birthday — a new dress ; her husband dies — 
a new dress; she goes to court —a new 
dress ; her children are confirmed — more new 
dresses, and so on to the last new dress she 
puts on at her own death. 


The life of a woman is a series of dresses, 
= her biography might be written from 
them. 


If fashions are created by women, why do 
not women create fashions for themselves ! 
Do they think that those who invent the fash- 
ions do not accommodate them to the particu- 
lar effect of their own charms! They may 
be sure that a fashion invented by another 
woman will have no other object than to hide 
a defect which she may have, or else to ex- 
hibit it in others — unless it is to hidea beau- 
ty in others and display it to greater advantage 
in herself. The woman who imposes a new 
fashion upon others succeeds in dressing not 
only herself, but every one else, for the ag- 
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grandizement of her own individual beauty. 
She who invented long dresses, managed to 
hide at the same time her own feet, which 
were flat and heavy, and the feet of all her 
rivals, some of which are, to my knowledge, 
extremely small and pretty. 


A woman who loves a man of wit loves 
him less for the wit which he has than for the 
wit which is given him by common repute. 


A woman frequently marries a man, not 
from any particular love, but merely to pre- 
vent any other woman having him. If a wo- 
man fell in love with the plague, there would 
be hundreds of women who would try all they 
could to seduce the plague away from her, 


I tell you, ladies, to place no faith in the 

tty insults of men, and above all, not to al- 
ow yourselves to be influenced by them ; re- 
main as you are; keep your good qualities if 
you can, but, in the name of Heaven, in the 
name of yourselves, never think of losing your 
bad ones, for it is by them that you are all- 
powerful, it is by them you reign; it is true 
that we hate and detest them as much as the 
soldiers and satellites of a tyrant are hated, 
still that is no reason why the tyrant should 
think of disbanding his army. 


As for the men who speak the greatest evil 
of women, they may be divisible into three 
classes : — those who do not love them — those 
who love them too well— and those who are 
no longer beloved by them. 


As for myself, I shall not say which class I 
belong to— only I privately know it is neith- 
er the first nor the third. 





Marie ANTOINETTE.—The unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette was one of the kindest-hearted of hu- 
man beings, as might be proved by a thousand 
traits of her domestic life. One evening, Mon- 
sieur de Chalabre, the banker of Her Majesty’s 
faro-table, in gathering up the stakes, detected, 
by his great experience in handling such objects, 
that one of the rouleaux of fifty louis d’or, was 
factitious. Having previously noticed the young 
man by whom it was laid upon the table, he 
quietly placed it in his pocket, in order to pre- 
vent its getting into circulation or proving the 
means of a public scandal. 

The movements of the banker, meanwhile, 
were not unobserved. The queen, whose confi- 
dence in his probity had been hitherto unlimited, 
saw him pocket the rouleau ; and when the com- 

ny assembled around the play-table were mak- 
ing their obeisances previous to retiring for the 
night, Her Majesty made a sign to Monsieur de 
Chalabre to remain. 

**T wish to know, sir,’ said the queen, as 
soon as they were alone, ‘‘ what made you ab- 
stract, just now, from the play-table, a rouleau 
of fifty louis 2?’ 





** A rouleau, Madam ?’’ faltered the banker. 

‘* A rouleau,”’ persisted the queen, ‘‘ which is, 
at this moment in the right-hand pocket of your 
waistcoat.’’ 

*« Since your Majesty is so well informed,’’ re- 
plied Monsieur de Chalabre, ‘‘I am bound to 
explain that I withdrew the rouleau because it 
was a forged one.’’ 

** Forged !”” reiterated Marie Antoinette, with 
surprise and indignation, which were not lessened 
when Monsieur de Chalabre produced the rou- 
leau from his pocket, and, tearing down a strip 
of the paper in which it was enveloped, proved 
that it contained only a piece of lead, cleverly 
moulded to simulate a rouleau. 

** Did you notice by whom it was put down ?’? 
inquired the queen. And when Monsieur de 
Chalabre, painfully embarrassed, hesitated to re- 
ply, she insisted, in a tone that admitted of no 
denial, on a distinct answer. 

The banker was compelled to own that it was 
the young Count de G , the representative 
of one of the first families in France. 

** Let this unfortunate business transpire no 
further, sir,’’ said the queen with a heavy sigh. 
And with an acquiescent bow, Monsieur de Chal- 
abre withdrew from his audience. 

At the next public reception held in the apart- 
ments of the queen, the Count de G., whose father 
was ambassador from the Court of Versailles to 
one of the great powers of Europe, approached 
the play-table as usual. But Marie Antoinette 
instantly advanced to intercept him. 

‘*‘ Pardon me, Monsieur le Compte,”’ said she, 
** if I forbid you again to appear at my faro-ta- 
ble. Our stakes are much too high for so young 
aman. I promised your mother to watch over 
you in her place, during her absence from France, 
and preserve you, as far as lay in my power, from 
mischance.’’ 

The count, perceiving that his misdeeds had 
been detected, colored to the temples. Unable to 
express his gratitude for so mild a sentence of 
condemnation, he retired from the assembly, and 
was never again seen to approach a card-table. 








On the 10th Sept. the Isle of Islay, the larg- 
est and most valuable estate perhaps ever sold in 
Scotland, was exposed in Messrs, Cay and Black’s 
rooms at Edinburgh, at the upset price of 440,- 
000/., and after competition between Mr. Morri- 
son, of the great firm of Morrison, Dillon, and _ 
Co., London, and Mr. James Baird, of Gartsher- 
rie, M. P. for the Falkirk Burghs, was knocked 
down to the former at 451,000/. 


Tr is stated that Lord Londesborough has com- 
leted the purchase of the Selby estate for 
70,0007. from the Hon. Mrs. Petre, widow of 

the Hon. E. Petre, of Selby. Mrs. Petre, who 
was left sole executrix to her husband, with the 
whole property at her own disposal, has taken 
the veil in France, and the whole of the property 
will, of course, go to the funds of the nunnery 
which she has entered. 
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MR. MACAULAY ON JUNIUS. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Str,— As you published on Saturday last a 
letter from Mr. Weenie, commenting upon 
an article on ** Junius,” in the Quarterly Re- 
view of December, 1851, you will, perhaps, 
allow the writer of that r to correct the 
misapprehension into which he conceives his 
distinguished critic has fallen. 

Mr. Macaulay states that the reviewer ar- 
gued that Francis did not write the letters of 
*¢ Junius,’’ because it would have been infa- 
mous in him to have done su; and next, that 
he did not write them, because he did not ac- 
knowledge them. If this were a fair repre- 
sentation of the reviewer’s argument, he must 
certainly have been very illogical, and he 
would deserve the sneer of ‘‘ answering one 
half of his arguments by the other half.” 
But an examination of the article will not be 
found to bear out Mr. Macaulay’s statement. 
The reviewer certainly did argue that it would 
have been infamous in Francis to have writ- 
ten the letters, as he was under the strongest 
personal obligations to men whom ‘‘ Junius ”” 
most virulently assailed —as Chatham, Well- 
bore, Ellis, and Calcraft. But the reviewer 
expressly said that he drew no inference from 
Francis’ mere denial of the authorship. 
was the manner of that denial on which the 
reviewer alone relied, and, to prove the cor- 
rectness of this assertion, perhaps you will be 
so good as to spare room for that paragraph 
of the article in which the point was dis- 
cussed : — 


When the supposition was first put forward by 
Mr. Taylor, he (Francis) treated it scornfully as 
a “silly, malignant falsehood.’? That he might 
have characterized it as a falsehood, had he de- 
sired to remain unknown, is probable enough, 
but, had he been “‘ Junius,”’ is it probable that 
he would have branded the conjecture as ‘* malig- 
nant?” “‘ Junius,’? we know, was proud of his 
** great work ;’’ he believed it would live with 
the Bible, and carry down his shade of a name 
to the most distant posterity with honor and ap- 
— ** Junius,” in proprid persond, might 

ave positively disclaimed the letters ; he might, 
as Scott actually did, when the Waverley novels 
were ascribed to him, have joined in a tribute of 
admiration to the writer, and have modestly 
urged his own inability for so high an effort as a 
sufficient answer to the presumption. But that 
** Junius ’’ should, in his own person, have ever 
characterized the imputation of the authorship as 
a calumny —as acharge which reflected dishonor 
on his name —is contrary to all our experience 
of the constitution of an author’s mind. The 
van.ty of ‘* Junius,’’ it is true, was confined with- 
in a narrow circle ; but he was not the less fixed 
in his belief of his intellectual greatness, and 
perhaps of his moral elevation, because the writer 
was so completely separated from the man. We 


are not dealing with a single emphatic rejection. 
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tained by Sir Philip, and it finds expression in 
that very letter of Lady Francis, in which she 
strains every nerve for the ‘‘ Franciscan theory.”’ 
His replies to inquirers, we learn from her, were 
sometimes impatient and angry even to fierceness. 
To one he said, “ I have pleaded not guilty ; and 
if any one after that chooses to call me scoundrel, 
he is-welcome.’’ To another, who said, *‘ I ’d fain 
put a question to you,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ You had 
better not, or you may get an answer you won’t 
like.’ Toa third, ‘*O, they knowI’m an old 
man, and can’t fight.”’ If Francis was ‘‘ Junius,”’ 
we must suppose that he voluntarily stigmatized 
himself as a scoundrel, and that at the close of 
his life, when he had no longer reason to fear dis- 
covery, he hypocritically pretended to regard as 
a mortal insult the charge of being the author 
of: compositions which in secret he regarded with 
the highest pride.— Quarterly Review, vol. 
xc. 94-5. 


Now, here it is distinctly admitted that 
Francis (supposing he were “‘ Junius ”’) might 
probably have denied the —_—— The 
point is, whether his denial would have as- 
sumed the shape it did — whether he would 
have treated the supposition as an insult and 
an injury. Is not the indignant warmth and 
vehemence of his denial some evidence of its 
sincerity? For, though it is very highly im- 
robable that Francis with his early connec- 
tions could have had so perverted a mind as to 
have penned the compositions of ‘* Junius,” 
yet, had he done so, is it not reasonable to 
conclude that the same mental obliquity would 
have prevented him from perceiving the 
scoundrelism of his conduct? ‘ Fool! of 
thyself speak well!’’ There is a principle — 
akin perhaps to self-preservation — in the clay 
of humanity which prompts it to defend its 
own actions and motives against the censure 
of the whole external world. Man can find an 
eloquent advocate in his own breast, when he 
is the object of universal execration. 


—— Populus me sibilat, at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi. 


Assuming that Mr. Macaulay is correct in 
all the statements of his second objection 
(that concerning the half-pay of Sir William 
eve pels it would yet seem strange that the 
head clerk of the English war-office (especially 
so acute a person as Francis, were he 
‘* Junius,”’ must have been) should not have 
known that Draper’s half-pay on the Irish 
establishment was in the nature of “a pen- 
sion,” and an ‘ equivalent for half-pay,’’ in- 
stead of being the bond fide half-pay of an 
English colonel. A stranger to the official 
practice might have easily fallen into such a 
mistake, but the head of the business details 
of the Westminster War-office could scarcely 
have been so ignorant. 

The ‘Junius Letters” in the Grenville 
correspondence are now published, ‘and the 





The malignancy of the charge was always main- 


public can judge whether they most likely 
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proceeded from a cadet of the Grenville con- 
nection, or from a young official wholly uncon- 
nected with the family. The genuineness of 
those letters is a point beyond all rational 
doubt, and they are valuable as fixing the date 
at which ‘‘ Junius ’’ began his literary labors, 
and as generally showing the authenticity of 
those unacknowledged compositions included 
in Woodfall’s edition of 1812. ‘The ‘ Grand 
Council’ was mine, and, I may say with 
truth, almost everything that for two years 

st has attracted the attention of the public.”’ 

ow much elaborate disquisition do dese few 
words scatter into air! 

The relationship of Thomas Lyttelton to 
George Grenville was hardly so close as the 
word “cousin ”’ in general acceptation sig- 
nifies. The grandfather of young Lyttelton 
and the futher of George Grenville married 
sisters. Merely from the fact of this distant 
relationship it does not seem more likely that 
the handwriting of Thomas Lyttelton should 
be known to the Grenvilles than the hand- 
writing of Francis, which must almost cer- 
tainly have been familiar not only to George 
Grenville, but also to Chatham, whom 
*« Junius’ also privately addressed. For 
Francis held a place in the Secretary of State’s 
office when George Grenville was one of the 
secretaries, and was patronized and encour- 
aged by Mr. Pitt, being at his instance ap- 
pointed secretary to General Bligh. What- 
ever force, theretore, is to be attached to Mr. 
Macaulay’s argument on this head operates 
stronger against Francis than against young 
Lyttelton, but much stress cannot be laid on 
it either way, as it is only reasonable to con- 
clude that ‘ Junius,’ whoever he was, dili- 
gently disguised his hand. 

Mr. Macaulay asserts that the case against 
Francis rests on grounds and coincidences such 
as would be sufficient to convict a murderer. 
This must be matter of opinion. The evi- 
dence against Francis failed to satisfy (among 
others) Dr. Parr, Mr. Charles Butler, Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Mr. John Wilson Croker, 
and, I have heard, Lord Stowell. Mr. Macau- 
lay’s judgment may be much superior to that of 
any of these persons, yet they surely were not 
incompetent to form an opinion on the subject. 

‘The paper in the Quarterly has given rise 
to much discussion, and to abundance of ob- 
jections, but, feeling how inadequately the in- 
quiry can be discussed in a newspaper, the 
reviewer now fur the first time breaks the 
silence he has observed that he may reply to 
Mr. Macaulay’s arguments ; but he does so 
with reluctance, and solely in deference to Mr. 
Macaulay’s great reputation. To his other 
objectors he conceives he has a sufficient an- 
swer, though, probably, its publication may 
be for some time delayed. 

Sir, your most obedient servant, 
THE AUTHOR OF THE JUNIUS ARTICLE 
IN THE ‘*Q. B.”’ 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
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Ir may be said of the journalist, as it has 
been said of the poet, that ‘* nascitur non fit ” 
—he is born, he is not to be made. We do 
not mean by journalists, writers in the jour- 
nals —i. e., members of the fourth estate. 
We speak of writers, or ‘‘ keepers ”’ of jour- 
nals — people who write down, from day to 
day, in a manuscript volume, all that they 
see, all that they do, and very much of what 
they think. It may seem to be the easiest 
thing in the world to accomplish so common- 
place a literary feat. But there is nothing, in 
truth, so difficult. We do not speak with 
reference to the question of quality. We do 
not say that it is difficult to keep a good jour- 
nal ; but that it is difficult to keep any journal 
at all. Hundreds try ; and hundreds fail. 
They who succeed are but the rari nantes in 
the gurgite vasto of overwhelming failure, It 
is very easy to begin — but, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, the beginning is also the end. 
How maay ‘‘monuments of an unaccom- 
plished — ” may be found among the 
papers of literary men — journals begun, and 
carried on for a week or a fortnight —frag- — 
ments of great works, unaccomplished prom- 
ises — edifices, of which only the foundation 
is laid — the superstructure, left to itself, for 
want of the literary capital of perseverance ! 
An interesting chapter might be written on 
the subject. Te would be no small thing, in- 
deed, to inquire whether society is the gainer 
or the loser by the difficulty of which we 
speak. Itis certain that any man of 
intelligence, jotting down from day to day all 
that he sees, all that he does, and much of 
what he thinks, can hardly fail to create in 
the end a mass of literary matter both in- 
structive and amusing. But then, on the 
other hand, much would be recorded which it 
would be better not to record, and many reve- 
lations would be made of matters before which 
it would be better that the veil should remain 
closely drawn. Perhaps, in the end, the 
balance of evil, between omission and com- 
mission, would be pretty equally struck. 

The ablest men are, for the most part, the 
busiest. They who see much, and dv much, 
are those who have little time to record what’: 
they see and do. Hence it is that journals 
are commenced, and not finished — that the 
intention outruns the performance, and that 
men seeing and doing much, and profoundly 
impressed with the conviction that a record 
of what they see and do would be both divert- 
ing and instructive— seldom get beyond the 
good intention. There is nothing, indeed, be- 
yond the brave resolution but the useless 
regret. Thousands of men have lamented 
that they never kept a journal, and thousands 
will continue to utter the same vain lamenta- 
tion. There is no help for it. Perseverance, 








is a rare quality, and journal-keeping is very 
difficult. Lord Bacon has somewhere said 
that a sea-voyage, by reason of its weariness 
and monotony, is provocative of journal-kee 
ing. In other words, that people are well- 
disposed to keep journals when there is noth- 
ing to enter in them. This, indeed, isa fact ; 
and one in which the whole philosophy of the 
matter is contained. It is A mar impossible 
to keep a journal when one has very much to 
enter in it. It is for this reason that women 
are better journalists than men. They have 
not so much to do. Whether they are, by 
nature, more stable and persevering we do not 
retend to say. The few men who really keep 
— are, as we have said, born journalists. 

e mean by this that they have certain in- 
herent qualities which enable them to triumph 
over the antagonistic circumstances of which 
we speak, Circumstances are against journal- 
keeping ; but men, born journal-keepers, are 
greater than circumstances. Now women are 
often born journal-keepers, and circumstances 
are seldom against them. Wherefore it is 
that they more frequently shine in this depart- 
ment of literature than men. 

We have been thinking of these things, as 
we hurried over the pages of Mrs. Colin Mac- 
kenzie’s Indian Journal. Some important 
books on the subject of India and its govern- 
ment have been published during the present 
session. There is not one of them which 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s Journal* does not in some 
manner illustrate. The record of the every- 
ry be of an intelligent English lady in the 
** Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana,"’ must 
have a suggestiveness very valuable at a time 
when everything that relates to the condition 
of the natives of India, and to our connection 
with the country, has a peculiar claim to pub- 
lic attention, This journal, as the name im- 
plies, is extremely varied. It relates to mili- 
tary affairs — to missionary matters — and to 
the domesticities of native Indian life. Al- 
oo, that which relates to the Camp and 
the Zenana may be more interesting to the 
general reader, we cannot help thinking that 
the portion of the work illustrative of the 
mission is both the most important and the 
most novel, Mrs. Mackenzie is a Presby- 
terian, and a member of the Free Kirk. The 
information which she gives us respecting the 
educational and missionary proceedings of Dr. 
Duff and his colleagues is of the highest in- 
terest. When at Calcutta, she visited the 
Free Church institutions, and those subsidiary 
to it in the suburbs. Of a visit to one of 
these branch schools, she gives the following 
account : — 


C. could not afford the time, but Dr. Duff of- 


* “<Tife in the Mission, the Camp, and the Ze- 
nana ; or, Six Years in India.” By Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie. 3 vols. 1853. 
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fered to take me with his daughter to Baranagar, 
where an examination of the Branch School was 
to be held. On our way he showed us the new 
Mission House, and buildings for converts, now 
just on the point of occupation, and pointed out 
the old Institution, which was full of scholars, 
his former house, and the trees which he himself 
had planted. We also passed the Leper Asylum, 
where these unfortunate people have a mainten- 
ance on condition of not going out of the com- 
pound ; and the Mahratta ditch, made to defend 
Calcutta from those dreaded invaders. We had 
a very pretty drive; Baranagar itself is a se- 
questered rural spot, like an illustration in ‘* Paul 
and Virginia.’’ 

Mr. Smith, the missionary, lives in a very 
pretty one-storied native house, with a tank before 
it, and the school is a thatched bamboo Bangaiow, 
close by. There are about two hundred pupils, 
Mahendra once taught there. They have at pres- 
ent an excellent half-caste Christian master, and 
a very clever Hindu teacher, brought up at the 
Assembly’s Institution. Mrs. Hutton, the wife 
of the good English chaplain at Dumdum (who, 
on the Staples objecting to the English baptismal 
service, himself brought a Free Church missionary 
to baptize their child, and was present at the holy 
ordinance), was the only other lady present ; but 
Dr. Clark of Dumdum, Mr. Ewart, and Mr. M;- 
Kail were there, and all examined the boys. They 
answered extremely well in mental arithmetic, 
geography, Roman and English history, geome- 
try, and Scripture history, &c. The eldest class 
read and explained a long passage, taken at ran- 
dom, from ‘ Paradise Lost,’? book second, de- 
scribing Satan’s flight. Dr. Duff asked what was 
meant by Satan putting on his wings. One an- 
swered, ‘‘ He put them into practice’? (meaning 
use). This was the only mistake that [ remem- 
ber. On English history, Mr. Ewart asked about 
the civil wars, and then inquired which was best, 
war or peace?—they all answered ‘ Peace,”’ 
with great zeal. Mr. Ewart observed, ‘* There 
might be some just wars,’’ adding, ‘‘ suppose an 
enemy were to burst into this country, plundering 
and destroying everything, would you not fight ?”’ 
‘** No, no,’’ said they. Mr. Ewart, whois a very 
fine, powerful man, and gives one the idea of be- 
ing full of manly determination and courage, was 
so astonished that he paused for a moment, and 
then said, ‘* But would you not fight for your 
homes — your own families ?’’ ‘* No,’’ said they, 
**the Bengalis would not fight — they are all 
cowards.”” I am not quite sure if he asked 
whether they themselves would not fight, or if 
their countrymen would not-do so, but the answer 
was as above ; and Mr. Ewart remained dumb 
and amazed. 


There is very much more, and of equal in- 
terest, relating to these institutions, but we 
wish to show the varied contents of these 
charming volumes, We cannot, however, 
whilst on missionary subjects, refrain from 
quoting the following : — 


Dr. Duff gave me a most interesting account 
of good Dr. Carey’s death. He was with him 4 
short time previously when he was in perfect 
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health. The last sheet of his ‘* Bengali Testa- 
ment ’’ was brought in. He burst out into thanks- 
giving, saying, with tears, he had prayed to be 
permitted to finish that work before he was sum- 
moned hence, and that he was now ready to depart. 
After this he began gradually to decline, and the 
next time Dr. Duff visited him with his loved 
colleague, Dr. Marshman, he was very near death, 
very feeble, and just gliding away from earth. 
Dr. Duff reminded him of the circumstance of 
their last interview, and added that he thought 
if any man could use the language of St. Paul, 
**T have fought a good fight,’’ &., it was Dr. 
Carey. The venerable man raised himself up in 
bed, and said, ‘‘ O no, I dare not use such very 
strong language as that ; but I havea strong hope, 
strong hope,’’ repeating it three times with the 

test ene and fervor; he fell back ex- 
hausted, and when a little revived his friends took 
their leave. As they were going, he called, 
** Brother Marshman,’’ On Dr. Marshman re- 
turning, he said, ‘‘ You will preach my funeral 
sermon, and let the text be, ‘ By grace ye are 
saved.’ ’? As Dr. Duff observed, the humility yet 
confidence of this aged saint were very beautiful. 


After this, we have a translation of a letter 
which Akbar Khan, the famous Cabool sirdar, 
addressed to Captain Mackenzie —a letter 
full of expressions of kindness and friendship, 
complaining that the English officer had not 
written to him. On this Mrs. Mackenzie 
observes : — 


As the last injunction he gave, on sending the 
hostages and captives to Bamian, was to cut the 
throats of all who could not march ; and as he 
knew full well that my husband was, from ex- 
treme illness, incapable of walking a hundred 
yards, you may judge how far this loving epistle 
accords with such aparting benediction. His in- 
tention in writing was to endeavor, through the 
medium of my husband, to establish a good un- 
derstanding with the British government. 


This appears to us to be — unintentionally 
—unjust. The Cabul prisoners were told that 
Akbar Khan had sent the instructions referred 
to by Mrs. Mackenzie—but it was subse- 
quently ascertained that no such instructions 
had been really sent. The chiefs, in whose 
custody tnese prisoners were, employed this 
ruse as a means of enhancing the price of 
their liberation. 

From the chiefs of Cabul the transition is 
not very abrupt to the Ameers of Sindh. So 
much has been said lately about these fallen 
princes, that the following passage — part of 
an account of Mrs. Mackenzie’s interview 
with the Ameers — will be read with no com- 
mon interest : — 


I offered the necklace to Muhammad Khan for 
his intended bride, whom he expects to join him, 
the brooch to Shah Mahammad for his wife, and 
the earrings to the fat Yar Muhammad, as an 
encouragement to him to marry. The idea seemed 
to divert him extremely. The chief Amir held 
out his hand to his kinsmen, to examine their 
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presents, and then made me a speech, saying that 
his gratitude was not transitory, but would last 
as long as his life, and quoted a Persian verse to 
this effect : — ‘* I have made a covenant with my 
beloved friends, that our friendship shall last 
while the soul remains in the body,’’ — this was 
quite in the style of Canning’s heroine —‘* A 
sudden thought strikes me, let us swear eternal 
friendship.’’ So here I am, the sworn friend of 
a Sind Amir. Ihad a strong inclination to laugh, 
but it would have been monstrous to have done 
so ; so I expressed the gratification I really felt 
at their reception of a small mark of kindness. 
Tt would be difficult to give you an idea of their 
high-bred, courteous manner. I asked them for 
their autographs, which they each gave me, and 
in return requested mine, which I wrote on three 
sheets of paper, and added one of those pretty 
little colored wafers with our arms, the meaning 
of which Dr. C. expounded to them. They had 
had long conversations with my husband pre- 
viously, and were pleased at hearing that he and 
Colonel Outram were friends. We showed them 
Akbar Khan’s letter, which the chief Amir read 
in the melodious chanting way used by the Arabs 
and Persians, stopping every now and then with 
his mouth and eyes beaming with humor, at some 
outrageously barefaced expression of affection 
from such a personage. I have seldom seen a 
finer or more expressive face — when quiet, it, 
has a strong tinge of melancholy, but lights up 
with feeling and wit, so as almost to tell you what 
he is saying before the interpreter can repeat it. 


Mrs. Mackenzie also visited the Rajah of 
Sattarah. We had marked for insertion an 
account of the visit, but, in spite of the mani- 
fold attractions of the book, we are compelled 
to limit our quotations. 

What little space is left us must be occu- 
pied with brief, suggestive pickings from this 
attractive journal. Here in a few words is a 
fact, nk tes arrested the attention, and 
provoked the meditations, of all thoughtful 
dwellers in the East : — 


Innumerable passages of Scripture derive fresh 
force in this country ; for instance, in reading 
the first Psalm the other morning, ‘‘ He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of waters,’’ &c., 
on raising my eyes I beheld every tree in the 
garden planted by a watercourse, without which, 
in this burning clime, it would not bring forth its 
fruit in due season, but its leaf would wither ; 
and I felt how forcible an emblem it was of the 
absolute necessity of never-failing supplies of the 
water of life, for the spiritual life and fruitfulness 
of the plants of the Lord’s vineyard. 


There isa hint in the following passage 
worth noting : — < 


I have found that a Mullah, in controversy 
with Mr. Pfander of Agra, alleges the custom of 
‘¢ kissing, and putting their arms round the waists 
of other men’s grown-up daughters, sisters, and 
wives,’ asan argument against Christianity. The 
“kissing ’’ appears to have been added by the 
imaginative Mullah, but I do not see how a waltz 
or polka could possibly be defended in the eyes 
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of an oriental. I hope Mr. Pfander explained to 
him that Christianity does not (as he alleges) 
sanction these practices, for it teaches us to ‘‘ ab- 
stain from all appearance of evil.’’ ; 


It is not strange that the Moollah associated 
kissing and waltzing. The idea is by no means 
a all one. Byron, we think, has told us of 
the grave Mahomedans, who asked, 


If nothing followed all this palming work. 


Mrs. Mackenzie’s husband, Captain Colin 
Mackenzie, who distinguished himself so 
greatly throughout the entire period of our 
troubles in Afghanistan, was appointed to 
raise and command a new corps for service in 
the Punjaub. The constituents of the regi- 
ment were various, and among them were 
many Afghans. Mrs. Mackenzie was much 
struck by the characteristics of these men. 
“I do like these Afghans,” she says in one 
place, with a naive earnestness which is ve 
refreshing. She gives us one anecdote of their 
good-heartedness —of their simple, kindly 
courtesy — which we cannot forbear from 

uoting. Mrs. Mackenzie had received from 
England the painful tidings of the death of 
her father. Her English friends inquired after 
her, but never named the subject of her loss. 
Her native friends were less reserved, and, it 
appeared to her, more sympathizing. Of this 
we have a touching illustration : — 


That huge burly Naib Rassaldar, Atta Muham- 
mad, came here a few days ago ; and on hearing 
of the loss I had sustained, he begged C. to tell 
me how grieved he was, and then, opening his 
hands like the leaves of a book, said, ‘* Let us 
have a fatia, or prayer.’’ C. put his hands in 
the same position, and, with his face quite red 
with emotion, and his eyes full of tears, Atta 
Muhammad prayed that God would bless and 
comfort me, and that the blessing of Jesus the 
Messiah might come upon me. Then they both 
stroked their beards. The heartiness and ear- 
nestness with which it was done quite touched 
me. 


With this we must reluctantly conclude our 
extracts. We should be almost afraid, indeed, 
to follow Mrs. Mackenzie far into the 
‘«Camp,” she is so bold in her revelations. 
She speaks of ugly matters which will create 
discussion, and we are not compelled to meddle 
with the ** hot iron ’’ ourselves. 

Altogether the journal is very interesting. 
Since Maria Graham’s famous letters, nothing 
better upon the pregnant subject of India has 
emanated from a female pen, much indebted 
as we are to lady-writers for their illustrations 
of Indian life. They see things behind the 
Purdah, which men cannot see ; and can 
further, therefore, into the domesticities of 
Indian life. What Mrs. Mackenzie has writ- 
ten about the Zenana she has written pleas- 





antly and well. Indeed, the contents of her 
book amply fulfil the promise of the title. It 
was written with no design. It is really a 
collection of journal-letters written to friends 
in England ; but if the three suggestive words 
on her title-page had been set before her at 
the outset, she could not have written a better 
work about tHe Mission, THE Camp, and THE 
ZENANA. 





From the Baltimore Patriot. 
THE BIBLE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES.—NO. 2. 


Havine described the Model at the fair, it 
were now in place to state the advantages of the 
proposed plan of publication. As preliminary 
to these, however, allow me to avail myself of 
this 2 to make the following remarks: 

1. I wish, indeed, by these communications, 
to promote the success of my plan ; but I design 


TY | to attempt this in a way which may prove enter- 


taining and instructing to general readers. 

2. 1 find that publishers of secular papers are 
exceedingly vigilant against the intrusion of 
private interests into their columns without pay. 
This, however, is not a selfish, but a benevolent 
enterprise. Ifit succeeds, it will furnish com- 
pensation for labor ; but, beyond this, its profits 
are pledged to simple, saving, unsectarian Bible 
Christianity. 

8. Since the announcement of this plan, other 
editions of the Bible have been largely adver- 
tised. The more they prosper, the better ; but 
no one of them imitates, or can imitate, the pe- 
culiar merits of the plan before us. 

4. A mistake has appeared, in many of the 
newspapers, as to the price of the Bible, on this 
plan ; ranging it from 25 to $150. The ‘ Pro- 
spectus’’ merely proposes the immediate publica- 
tion of ‘‘ Genesis,’ for 50 cents. If the other 
books were to be of the same size, the price, in 
whole, would be $33. But there are only six 
other books as thick as ‘‘Genesis.’”? There are 
three classes of thinner volumes. Many of these 
may be issued for 10 or 15 cents each. The 
whole price, in paper covers, Text and Appen- 
dices both, need not be more than $15. It is 
probable it will be less. The Text alone, or the 
Appendices alone, may be furnished at about 
half price. At the same time, persons who wish 
copies splendidly bound, and encased, may cx- 
pend as much money as they please upon them. 

5. Another mistake has occurred, in relation 
to time. If subscribers were plenty, the Text 
might be run through the press immediately, 
and the Bible stand complete, with new impres- 
siveness, in its 66 separate books. Nor would it 
take much longer to furnish the Appendices ; as 
the design is not so much to prepare original 
matter as to condense material now unhappily 
scattered everywhere, instead of being brought 


&° | into juxtaposition with the Sacred Text. Besides, 


chief men, of all denominations, might readily 
be engaged to render any necessary << P 
T. H. 8. 











FRANCE, PAST 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
FRANCE, PAST AND PRESENT. 


A FEW DESULTORY NOTES ON PARIS, WITH A 
GLANCE AT WHAT WAS DOING THERE IN AUGUST 
LAST, AND THOUGHTS ON MANY CHANGES. 
Never be in a hurry when you travel 

either for instruction, health, or amusement. 

Reader, observe this maxim, and you will be 

a gainer. We do not mean hereby to recom- 

mend you to select a parliamentary train in 

preference to the express, albeit the former is 
the safest, and supplies less work for the 
coroner; yet almost everybody rushes madly 
on in an agony of speed, and doubly so when 
they have no defined object in view, with 
time and money at command. There are 
only three sound conditions under which it is 
necessary or desirable to emulate the electric 
telegraph ; when you expect promotion for 
carrying home despatches announcing a vic- 
tory; when you are summoned to the bed- 
side of a dying friend ; and when you are on 
your way to take possession of a legacy or an 
estate. At all other times, look around you 
as well as in front, and stop whenever you 
have an opportunity. There is scarcely an 
obscure nook in which you may not find 
something to reward delay. The greatest 
discoveries have been made by leaving the 
beaten tracks and going into hy-paths. Also, 
avoid guide-books and local ciceroni— dull 
companions, who rob you of the charm of 
exploring for yourself, and tell you nothing 
but what you knew before, or can easily find 
out without them. Again, when you venture 
into strange lands, look not for the familiar 
faces of Regent-street, or the accents of your 
cherished vernacular; but rub up your rusty 

French, German, or Italian, as they may be 

alternately required ; live with the citizen of 

the soil, and learn something of his ways. 

Lastly, if you wish to enjoy yourself thor- 

oughly, take things as you find them; submit 

to be moderately fleeced (as you will be 
whether or no) without losing your temper, 
or writing a letter to The Times; and give 
up the delusion, in which you have probably 
grown old, that you are wiser than your 
neighbors, and, in fact, the representative 

Solomon of the nineteenth century. We 

think it is Rochefoucault who says, ‘ Le 

vrai moyen d’etre trompé c’est de se croire 
lus fin que les autres’ (The sure mode of 
ooh deceived, is to believe ourselves to be 
more cunning and clever than the rest of the 
world). This same Rochefoucault was a cour- 
tier, a wit, and a little of a roué besides ; but 
he wrote keen, practical philosophy, under- 
stood human nature, and knew how to turn 
life to the best account. 

Having a few days to spare from many 
busy avocations, in August last, with the 
additional inducement of being franked to 
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execute a commission for a friend, we re- 
joiced in the opportunity of taking a peep at 
Paris. Time ny tide aie huirried at hy 
iy, with many vicissitudes, since we first 
sojourned in that gay metropolis. We remem- 
ber it when there was no street with a pave- 
ment for foot passengers, except the ‘* Rue de 
la Paix,” and before gas had superseded the 
ancient lamps suspended by ropes, which 
inflicted darkness visible rather than avail 
uble light. Augustus boasted that he found 
Rome a city of brick, and left it of marble. 
George IV. said something to the same effect 
as regarded London during his own short 
reign. The improvements of Paris, com- 
leted and in progress, are worthy of a simi- 
ar eulogium. Thirty-eight years ago, the 
inditer of this gossip formed a very insig- 
nificant fraction of a mighty whole which 
marched along the Boulevards, under the 
shadow of the stately trees, now sacrificed to 
liberty and equality, with drums beating, 
and the standards of various nations flutter- 
ing in the breeze, arrayed in the proud pano- 
ply of war, gorgeous in glittering uniforms, 
and swelling with recent conquest. ‘Sicha 
gittin’ up stairs’’ has never been seen again, 
and can scarcely be looked for above once in 
twenty generations. Many tens of thousands 
who took part in that stirring scene have 
been gathered in by the sickle which spares 
no one; while we, with other survivors, have 
long subsided into the noiseless obscurity of 
the half-pay list — useless incumbrances, 
held in holy detestation by Joseph Hume 
and the economists, who think we were 
called upon, as disinterested patriots, to die 
simultaneously by common consent, at the 
conclusion of the great war. We had done 
our work, and should have departed with it. 
The elder Parisians dislike all recollections 
connected with the occupation of their cap- 
ital by the allied armies, and peremptorily 
“burke”? the subject whenever it is intro- 
duced. The younger ones deny it altogether 
as a fabulous tradition, less authentic than 
the siege of Troy, or the voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, and not to be admitted into the pages 
of respectable history. They have their own 
version of all these supposed events, much 
more soothing to national vanity. Soon after 
the restoration of the Bourbons, in a compen- 
dium arranged for the use of schools, it was 
written, how the king, Louis XVIII., was a 
good, wise, and beneficent monarch, who 
loved his ease, disliked war, cultivated the 
fine arts, and lived many years in the adja- 
cent country of England. But the times 
were troublous, and the enemies of France 
waxed strong and haughty. Fortunately for 
the national glory, the king had a renowned 
general, called ** Le Marquis de Bonaparte,” 
who commanded his armies, extended his 
dominions, won many famous battles, and 
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looked after all his affairs in his absence. At 
length the people desired the return of the 
king. Then the great marquis abdicated his 

t, made rvom for his master, and rode on 
fis right hand when he entered Paris in 
triumph. The details here are a little loose, 
but the general - ae | may pass for as 
reasonable an imitation of the truth as pop- 
ular chronicles contain on the average. 

From London to Dover (now by a ridicu- 
lous recent affectation changed into Dovor) 
the express whirls you in two hours. Hayv- 
ing time on hand before the packet sailed, I 
walked up to “‘Shakspeare’s Cliff;’’ and, 
when I reached the summit, repeated the 
immortal bard’s description to myself, the 
crows, and the ‘‘ murmuring surge,’’ as in 
duty bound. The cliff vest hove declined in 
height since that beautiful imagery was com- 
posed, or is indebted to the genius of the 
poet for exaggerated A eanen My thoughts 
reverted to Sunium and Leucadia, the tem- 
ples of Minerva and Apollo, Falconer’s 
‘*Shipwreck,’’ and the sacrifice of the love- 
sick Sappho. I had seen both the classic 
headlands of Greece, and thought them more 
formidable. I looked for the samphire gather- 
ers, but either they had gone to dinner, or 
the ‘‘ dreadful trade’’ has ceased its danger- 
ous attractions. While I was indulging in 
rumination, ‘‘ the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot,” a worthy official of the coast- 

uard, whose station was close by, and singu- 
ly iil-placed for patrolling the te below, 
came up and accosted me. He informed me 
that I was standing on a very celebrated 
spot. To this I assented readily ; and then 
inquired if he could tell me of anything re- 
markable that had ever happened there. 

**O, yes,” he answered, ‘* the Duke of 
Gloucester was going to throw himself over, 
only Mr. Shakspeare would not let him.” 

** How long ago did this happen ?” 

‘* A good many years.” 

** What Duke of Gloucester?” I ventured 
to ask, hesitatingly. 

This question puzzled my informant for a 
moment. He had never heard but of two, 
the late ‘‘ Silly Billy,’’ and Richard of evil 
fame, with the hump-back. He knew and 
had often seen them both —the first in per- 
son, the last by deputy, on the stage. He 
could not be quite pusitive which, but one of 
these it was most certainly. Noting down 
this new reading of King Lear, as a valuable 
contribution to the next volume of Shakspear- 
ean notes and corrigenda, I descended to the 
steamer and embarked. An hour and a-half, 
in the improved state of navigation, ‘carries 
you to Calais. I was once twenty-three hours 
making the return passage from Calais to 
Dover, in the teeth of a gale of wind, ina 
tub of a transport, with a party of maimed 
invalids. We were unable to fetch our port, 
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as the sailors have it, and as nearly wrecked 
as possible. I was then unmarried and in 
debt, and my loss would haye been a severe 
blow — to my creditors. 

On a clear day, when the sea is calm 
(which, I believe, sometimes occurs, although 
I have never seen it), and going at the rate 
of twelve or thirteen knots, ‘the straits appear 
little more important than a wide river. I 
have read that the packets are extremely 
commodious and comfortable; and, as I am 
not disputatious, but easily pleased, shall say 
nothing to the contrary. Before you lose 
sight of one harbor, you appear close to the 
other — while Cape Grisnez, on the high 
land between Calais and Boulogne, looks 
almost near enough to throw a biscuit on 
shore. Now that steam laughs at distance, 
and requires neither fair wind nor depth of 
water, this proximity is doubly dangerous 
in case of war, and it will require _. 
tionate vigilance ; but Dover, when the tide 
is out, is as ugly a coast for an enemy to 
approach as its defenders could desire. An 
invading armament will never select that for 
their point of landing. For convenience, the 
passage from Folkstone to Boulogne is to be 
preferred. The packets sail with the tide, 
the trains being regulated accordingly, and 
there is no necessity of embarking in a small 
boat, which, at Dover, not only causes delay, 
but is sometimes a service of danger. 

The pier of Calais is very long, and a favor- 
ite promenade. On the spot where ‘ Louis 
le Desiré” landed in 1814, a copperplate was 
let into the stone, bearing an impression of 
his gouty foot, as he stepped on shore. Many 
said, at the time, it had but one fault; it 
should have been turned the other way. 1 
looked for it, but it has been removed. The 
French are not a nation to feel much respect 
for the memory of a king who was unable 
from age and obesity to mount a horse, and 
who, in the hour of anger, was compelled by 
his infirmities to say, ‘*‘ My children, [ cannot 
lead, but [ will follow you.” The anti-climax 
was intolerable. Even while he was alive 
and on the throne, they indulged in endless 
caricatures and calembourgs at his expense. 
When he fled from Paris, on the approach of 
Napoleon from Elba, in an hour or two after, 
a huge placard appeared on the gates of the 
Tuileries, bearing this inscription — ‘* Palais 
& louer, bien meublé, si ce n’est la batterie 
de cuisine que le dernier proprietaire a rem- 

rté avec lui.’’ Then, when he returned 
from Ghent, with a bodyguard of foreign 
bayonets, they called him * Louis 1’Inevit- 
able,’’ and ‘* Louis des Huitres,’’ in allusion 
to his supposed epicureanism. m after a 
caricature appeared with the head of the king 
attached to the body of an enormous hog, an 
underneath was written —‘‘ A vendre, un gros 
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huit Louis, mais on preferera un seul Napo- 
leon.”” These are evidences of the volatile 
character of a nation to whom a pun is dearer 
than the ties of kindred or loyalty. Yet Louis 
XVIII., notwithstanding his gastronomic 
weakness, was in some respects an able mon- 
arch, and in many more an amiable and ac- 
complished man. [lis early life was dissolute, 
it could scarcely be otherwise, but his maturity 
and age were respectable and religious. The 
family have thrown away too many chances 
ever to obtain another. Legitimacy, so called 
soon becomes obsolete when there is no per- 
sonal attachment, no immediate presence, no 
commanding individual supremacy to keep it 
alive. The people must love the sovereign 
better than the genealogy or the rights and 
influence of both will fade before the strong 
current of circumstances, the fluctuations of 
public opinion, and the efforts of revolutionary 
‘amagogues. The Bourbons, as a dynasty, 
have ceased to maintain any hold on the af- 
fections or sympathy of the French people. 
Their return would mark an era of retrogres- 
sion rather than advance — the revival of ig- 
norance and superstition, instead of the devel- 
opment of intellect, They have few advocates 
amongst the young and energetic; their sup- 
porters are the old and weary. The history 
of that ill-starred race, as blind and bigoted 
as our own Stuarts, presents an equally im- 
pressive moral for the study of future genera- 
tions. A line of many kings can show but 
one truly great man, their founder, Henri 
Quatre. We cannot admit the claims of Louis 
the Magnificent (XIV.) to that so often ill- 
appropriated title, unless we could expunge 
from the annals of the world the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, the reckless profusion 
which burdened his subjects without remorse, 
and the long ambitious wars, aiming at uni- 
versal sovereignty, which recoiled on his old 
age in reiterated disaster and disgrace. 
There is little at Calais to induce delay. To 
one who has never visited the Continent be- 
fore, the sudden transition, in less than two 
hours, to a country, people, and language so 
distinct from England, is at first strange and 
bewildering. The fortifications are regular 
and extensive, and on the land side are almost 
unattackable, from the power of inundating 
the surrounding marshes. The sea defences 
have lately been much increased, and, as you 
enter the harbor, exhibit batteries mounted 
with cannon of the heaviest calibre. There 
are still the old gates, familiar to all in Ho- 
garth’s picture, and Dessin’s hotel, commem- 
orated by Sterne. While rolling along in the 
train, instead of roaring yourself hoarse by 
trying to talk through the noise, you may 
think of Edward III., Queen Philippa, and 
the devoted Eustache de St. Pierre, with his 
gallant fellow-citizens. You may also call to 
mind how this important fortress, one of the 
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eyes of France, remained in the hands of the 

nglish for nearly two hundred years after 
they had lost all their other possessions in 
that country; and was finally wrested from 
them by the Duke de Guise (surnamed Le 
Belafré, from a scar on his vagy owing to 
the negligence of Queen Mary, of unpopular 
reputation, who suffered the garrison, from ill 
judged parsimony, to be reduced in number, 
badly supplied, and open to a daring coup-de- 
main, sending no succor until it was too late. 
She broke her heart (if she had any) in con- 
sequence, but it mattered little in the sequel, 
for Charles IT. would certainly have exchanged 
Calais for another hundred thousand pounds, 
as a codicil to Dunkirk, when he bartered that 
stronghold for filthy lucre. The ‘‘ Merry Mon- 
arch”? would have sold the bones of his father 
when he wanted money, if he could have 
found a purchaser. 

By this time you have got to St. Omer, 
where the current of your thoughts will change 
to Jesuits, monasteries, convents, and the 
saint who gave his name to the pone and 
built an abbey here in the seventh century. 
About a league from the town is a large mo- 
rass, in which are some floating islands, but 
you must stop if you want to see them, for 
they lie inland towards the east. In by-gone 
days we have marched through all this coun- 
try, and regret much that we were too idle 
to keep a journal of what we saw and heard. 
The old high roads of France, like our own, 
are superseded by the railways, but they 
were less picturesque and diversified than 
those of England, and ran for leagues in 
straight lines between stiff avenues of trees. 
The endless succession of long perspective 
fatigued the eye, and towards the end of a 
journey appeared to double the distance. The 
railroad passes near Lille and Douay, and 
rung directly through the walls of Arras. 
Lille is well worth a halt of a couple of days. 
It looks old-fashioned and massive, and carries 

ou back to the age of Condé and aragen 
The fortifications are very complete, and af- 
ford a most profitable study to the military 
neophyte. The citadel is supposed to be the 
strongest in Europe next to that of Turin. 
The squares and streets are full of noble build- 
ings, and the public structures are of great 
extent and magnificence. The capture of 
this place (till then accounted impregna- 
ble), in 1708, by the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, after a siege of three 
months, and in presence of a superior French 
army, was one of the great strokes in war 
which illustrate military science, and remain 
on record for the example and instruction of 
future strategists. Fortresses considered im- 
pregnable are sometimes taken with astonish- 
ing ease. Peronne, surnamed ** La Pucelle,” 
or the Virgin, because it had never yielded, 
was carried by storm on the advance of the 
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Duke of Wellington's army to Paris, after the 
battle of Waterloo, with very little loss, and 
without delay or investment. The boldness 
of the attack paralyzed defence. The wildest 
effort ever made, in defiance of all reasonable 
calculation, was where a division under Sir 
Thomas Graham, in 1814, attempted the esca- 
lade of Bergen-op-Zoom, one of the most regu- 
lar fortresses in the Netherlands, held by a 

rrison superior in number to the assailants. 
‘hey mastered many bastions, drove the de- 
fenders to the centre of the town, and would 
certainly have succeeded had the reserve, as 
it ought, been close at hand to support them. 
It will not do to sin so heavily against rules 
when you have to deal with an active and 
gallant enemy, full of resources, and ably com- 
manded. This rash enterprise ended in a 
useless lossof lives, which ought never to 
have been sacrificed, Stop at Amiens, by all 
means, and visit the cathedral, not forgetting 
that it was built by the English. The interior 
is singularly elegant, and so symmetrically 
proportioned that it looks much larger than 
it is. There are also works, and a citadel 
erected by Henri Quatre, three bridges over 
the Somme, several ancient churches, and 
many manufactories. But the town in gen- 
eral is dirty, and not redolent of agreeable 
odors. 

From Calais to Paris, the greater part of 
the line passes through a flat, unpromising 
country, better cultivated than it appears at a 
first glance. We miss the n hedge-rows 
‘and parks of England, as also the romantic 
‘villages and spires of secluded churches. 
‘Brom Creil, within thirty miles of the capital, 
«the railroad runs high and clear, and affords 
a succession of fine prospects. The immediate 
environs of Paris, on every side, are extremely 
beautiful. For the sake of variety, return by 
‘Boulogne, which will afford you an opportunity 
of seeing the old town and cathedral of Abbe- 
ville, anc of halting at Rue, an unpretending 
station, half-way between the last-named 
place and Montreiul, and nearer to an object 
of great interest than impatient travellers 
imagine. Alight at the station, and proceed 
to the village, which lies to the left, as you 
face Boulogne, and towards the sea. Here 
are the extensive ruins of a very fine, large, 
and old cathedral, built by the Norman 
kings of England, at which time Rue was a 

lace of much importance. These ruins, so 
‘little known and seldom visited, are almost 
—— those of Tintern, Netley or Fountain’s 
Abbey, and of more remote antiquity. We 
‘might enlighten or mystify the reader with 
learned techniealities, and a heavy dissertation 
on naves, choirs, and transepts, foliage, and 
tracery, crockets, gurgoyles, pendents, and 
bosses, with allrthe divisions and subdivisions 
of the Gotbic-arch, but we are content to 
‘assume the hamible duties of a direction post, 
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and tell him to go and judge for himself. He 
will occupy a few hours with much satisfac- 
tion, always provided that these matters are 
congenial with his idiosyncrasy. When you 
have done with Rue, go back to the station, 
cross to the other side, and you are within a 
reasonable walk of Cre¢y, or Cressy, a small 
village immortalized as the scene of the great 
battle fought and won by Edward IIL, in 
1346. Agincourt, of equal celebrity, is not 
many miles off, and may be easily visited on 
the same day. 

Arrived at Paris, and while you are waiting 
in the hall of the station-house, until your 
luggage is announced as ready for the inspec- 
tion of the custom-house officers, who give 
very little trouble, you will be amused by the 
various advertisements affixed to the walls, 
generally accompanied by an English transla- 
tion, of which the following may be taken as 
@ specimen :— “‘ The omnibus to the all wards 
of Paris ; also a hired coach to hold four, six, 
or eight persons when it pleases.’’ The con- 
stant influx of English visitors has caused the 
language of our nation to be almost as indis- 
pensable as French, but the Saxon idiom is 
sometimes a little de-composed. I read in the 
printed list, at a café-restaurant, in one of 
the most frequented quarters, this notice : — 
“As the waiter is responsive for the all 
things, if broken it will be charged in the bill 
at his just price.” And in more than one 
shop window appears this startling announce- 
ment : —‘‘ The English spiked here.” Poly- 
glot advertisements are ingenious and con- 
venient, and are becoming popular everywhere, 
in London as well as on the Continent. The 
best of this kind that ever appeared, was 
Ee under the signboard of a frontier inn, 

ut I cannot recollect the exact locality : — 
In questa casa troverete, 
Tout ce que l’on peut souhaiter, 
Vinum, panem, pisces, carnes, 
Coaches, chaises, horses, harness. 

Meurice’s is an excellent hotel, with rea- 
sonable charges for first-rate accommodation, 
and a table d’héte every day at half-past five, 
not to be surpassed. The only objection is, 
that being almost exclusively a British colony, 
still fancy yourself at home. ‘The guests 

ing English, all think themselves called 
upon to speak, or try to speak, French, in 
compliment to France. The waiters being 
French, all endeavor to deliver themselves in 
English, in compliment to England. This in- 
terchange.of the ‘‘ entente cordiale”’ leads to 
a vast disbursement of unintelligible babel 
making it sometimes difficult to obtain what 

ou want, and in the midst of which we once 

eard an irascible Londoner roar out — ‘* Gar 
song, d— your eyes, bring me une ser 
viette !”’ 

Paris is more improved than extended 
The population has increased prodigiously, in 
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spite of barricades, revolutions, and deporta- 
tions to the colonies ; but the circuit expands 
not in a corresponding ratio. How this is 
contrived is not very perceptible, for many 
houses have been thrown down, the streets 
widened, and open spaces cleared. But with 
a pair of compasses it measures scarcely more 
than it did in 1815; while London has swelled 
out beyond all measurement, 

The French metropolis is undoubtedly the 
finest monumental city in the world, with 
this additional advantage, that it can always 
be seen from an elevated point, while London 
is usually enveloped in smoke and mist, and 
presents a gigantic outline, dim and unde- 
fined. Ascend the column in the ‘ Place 
Vendéme,” the towers of Notre Dame, the 
heights of Montmartre, or Belleville, or the 
artificial mound in the ** Jardin des Plantes.’’ 
On every side you have a bright, a 
view, k down on London from the dome 
of St. Paul’s, the Monument, the keep of the 


A - 1 
Tower, or Primrose-Hill, and you can seldom 


distinguish anything beyond the circuit in- 
scribed within a radiusof half amile. Nay, 
even on a summer’s day, you may post your- 
self on Waterloo Bridge, and Wesenlentne 
or Blackfriars are scarcely distinguishable. 
This is less the effect of climate than of the 
dense, tangible vapor, engendered by an un- 
limited consumption of coal. Our public 
buildings of Portland-stone, turn dingy and 
black before the scaffuldings are removed. 
The new colonnade of the British Museum is 
already grievous to behold. In Paris, the 
white gypseous freestone defies time and 
weather, and looks as brilliant and as clear 
to-day us it did two hundred years ago. ‘The 
original Louvre is scarcely more discolored 
than the recent additions, and the gates of 
St. Denis and St. Martin are as fresh as when 
they were erected. Let us dv justice to the 
beauties of the French capitul. We can 
show nothing to compete with the palaces of 
the Louvre and the Tuileries, the Place de la 
Concorde, the line of the Rue de Rivoli, the 
quays, the statues, the fountains, and the 
extended semicircle of the Boulevards, even in 
the absence of the trees. But we can produce 
good specimens of architecture in our bridges, 
in Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s, in 
Somerset House, in many churches, and in 
the new Houses of Parliament, supposing they 
are finished before they begin to decay. And, 
above all, we can point to the forest of masts, 
extending from London Bridge to Blackwall, 
Greenwich, and Deptford, which the Seine can- 
not boast in all its windings, from the Pont de 
Jena to Rouen and Havre inclusive. These indi- 
cate the presence of the world’s commerce, and 
the influence of the merchant princes, who up- 
hold tottering monarchies by timely loans and 
wield the power which controls everything. 
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The lords of the circulating medium are the 
true sovereighs of Europe : — 


Who hold the balance of the world? Who reign 
O’er Congress, whether royalist or liberal ? 

Who keep the world, both old and new, in pain 
Or pleasure ? Who make politics run glibber all ? 
The shade of Bonaparte’s noble daring ?— 

Jew Rothschild, and his fellow-Christian, Baring.* 
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Paris reigns preéminent in many points, 
but must yield to London in extent, in popula- 
tion, and in riches ; to St. Petersburg in regu- 
larity; to Constantinople, Lisbon, Naples, 
Genoa, and Edinburgh in beauty of situation ; 
and to Rome in historical associations — be- 
fore which every other city must bow down in 
reverential acknowledgment. There is no 
place in Europe, in the world, to be preferred 
to Paris, for an occasional visit, none where a 
month can be passed so pleasantly ; but for 
many reasons it is the very last a reflecting 
person would select either to live or die 


n. 

Louis Philippe expended many millions (of 
francs) on the useless fortifications of Paris. 
He told his — it was to protect them 
from foreign invaders, who were not likely to 
come ; while in fact it was to protect himself 
from his people, who did come, and compelled 
him to go, in spite of the fortifications. The 
throne which was gained by one revolution 
in three days, was lost by another in a few 
hours, The forts and intrenchments intended 
to keep down rebellion, are already crumbling 
away, and perhaps ere long will be razed to 
their foundations. Louis Napoleon is expend- 
ing greater sums in completing the Louvre, in 
building an industrial palace for permanent 
exhibitions, in opening close places, in per- 
fecting the sewerage, and in routing out many 
obnoxious impurities. The French people 
feel the contrast, and admit the superior 
policy. These works are rising daily before 
their eyes, and have nothing sinister in their 
aspect. They tell of peace, stability, com- 
mercial activity, and mutual confidence ; 
while embrasures frowning with cannon, 
ditches, ramparts, and guard-houses, betoken 
raciprocal distrust, and Took as if the govern- 
ment and governed doubted each other, and 
expected an hourly collision. It may be, as 
some alarmists suppose, that France is not yet 
sickened of revolutions, and is even now @ 
slumbering volcano ; but we think the present 
emperor is a wise man in his generation, who 
has made very few false moves, and thoroughly 
understands the people he has been called to 
govern. He may be shot in an emeute, or 
from behind a wall or a window, or blown up 
by an infernal machine, for he exposes him- 
self without fear or precaution; but he has 
precisely the aspect and demeanor of one who 


* « Don Juan,” Canto xii. 
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will not escape by the back stair-case of the 
Tuileries. He will perish at his post, and 
will make nothing but a death-vacancy. The 
meuns by which he carried the coup d'état 
may not bear close moral investigation, on ab- 
stract principles of right and wrong, but the 
end hitherto has been increased prosperity to 
the country. Where the money comes from 
is a profound enigma, for the expenditure ex- 
ceeds the revenue; but France is full of 
money, and the millions appear happy and 
contented. But where are the old nobility ? 
Utilitarian France will answer, ‘‘ It does not 
much signify; we can do without them.” 
But where are the Polignacs, Choiseuls, 
Montmorencies, Grammonts, De Coucys, Ro- 
hans, and Narbonnest Are they hermetically 
sealed in the Faubourg St. Germain, or en- 
tombed in the mausoleums of their country 
chateaux! Nobody can tell; but they never 
appear, their names are seldom mentioned, 
and nothing strikes a stranger more forcibly 
in the streets of Paris than the absence = 
imposing equipages, so opposite to the stately 
aie of tar English + sol Except 
the carriages of the imperial family and of the 
foreign ambassadors, with a solitary tandem, 
which looked out of date, I cannot say that I 
detected a respectable ‘ turn out,”’ either in 
the Champs Elysées, the Bois de Boulogne, or 
at Comber, while the majority of the 
— were poorly mounted and rode 
ike tailors. 

One of my first visits was to Notre Dame. 
The towers and western front are ‘ beautiful 
exceedingly,”’ as Coleridge sings of the Lady 
Cristabelle, and are now undergoing a com- 

lete restoration, The ‘‘ parvis’’ in front has 
en cleared all around, and affords a noble 
view. There are portions of Notre Dame 
still in good preservation, dating back to the 
early part of the twelfth century, but the 
dimensions are small, as compared to some 
of our first-rate English cathedrals, such as 
York, Winchester, Ely, or Canterbury : neither 
are there any monuments in the interior to 
rival those of Westminster. The kings of 
France, as everybody knows, were usually 
buried at St. Denis; but very few remain 
there, as the tombs were violated, and bones 
dispersed, in the sacrilegious fury of the first 
Revolution. There are some fine paintings at 
Notre Dame, but all in a bad light. A polite 
old gentleman, a sort of compound between a 
verger and a sacristan, piloted us through the 
curiosities with many tedious explanations. 
He showed us the coronation robes of Napoleon 
I., which looked much fresher than when we 
saw them last, and uncommonly like arevival ; 
. also, the diadem, a circlet of laurel leaves in 
‘ ae with which he was crowned. Being 
ight and flexible, it shook and trembled as 
he moved, which was remarked then and 
after asa bad omen. When the Archbishop 
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of Canterbury placed the crown of England 
upon the head of James II., it would not fit 
him, and fell off altogether. They used to 
show here an undoubted piece of the wood of 
the true cross, set in. gold, and under a glass 
case. We inquired after the relic, and were 
told that it was still in statu quo, locked up in 
a press; but no longer exhibited, as some 
daring infidels had publicly questioned its 
authenticity. Madame Mére, the mother of 
the Bonapartes, was a devout collector of 
relics, for which she paid fancy prices, and 
hestowed them liberally upon her friends. 
Pope Pius IX. appears to be equally well 
supplied, but he dispenses his treasures with 
more discretion. e observed many clericals 
in the streets of Paris; they had anythin 
but a triumphant air, and looked subda 
and .shabby, as if holding their ground by 
sufferance rather than ascendency. The 
French have long been set down as light and 
careless in matters of religion. After the 
return of the Bourbons, when the priests 
rapidly multiplied, we have seen them mocked 
and jeered loudly as they passed along. 
* Voila un prétre: Voila un vilain corbeau !”’ 
were the common expressions by which they 
were greeted. Now, there is, at least, passive 
respect, if there is little real conviction ; but 
the total absence of anything like an obsery- 
ance of the Sabbath, either as a day of rest or 
holiness, is a peculiarity to which English- 
men cannot reconcile themselves. 

There is one locality in Paris hallowed 
above all others, by a tragic event which can 
never be forgotten ; the spot where the late 
Archbishop, M. d’Affré, fell in his duty, while 
exhorting his flock to abstain from violence 
and blood, during the insurrection of 1848. 
A monument is erecting there as a national 
tribute to piety and virtue. All honor.be to 
the memory of a true Christian pastor, whose 
noble martyrdom was worthy of the days of 
the Apostles. 

Every tenth house in Paris is a café, and 
the entire —- appear to live in these 
convenient places of recreation. It is a mis- 
take to suppose you can dine cheap; that is, 
if you want a refined, classical dinner. You 
may satisfy the cravings of hunger at ten- 

ence, as you can in London, and -may gorge 
ike a hog for that amount ; but if you wish to 
tickle your palate with a select variety of 
delicate viands, at a fashionable restaurateur’s 
om will find the “‘ carte payante’’ a formida- 
leconsideration. If youare one of a party, 
economy and indulgence may be combined b 
ordering small portions of many dishes. 
bottle of common wine (vin ordinaire) costs 
another ten-pence ; but no sane traveller ever 
ventures on that pernicious liquid — one of 
those detestable thin potations, which Fal- 
staff so devoutly anathematizes. You must 
pay if you wish to drink good wine in Paris, 
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as in other places. National manners in dif- 
ferent countries are very dissimilar on the 
same point. A Frenchman is familiar, com- 
municative, and garrulous; a John Bull 
sulky, reserved, and silent. We have seen a 
party of six travel two hundred miles in the 


same carriage. without exchanging a syllable. | 


If a Frenchman espies a countryman afar off 
in the inmost adytum of a London coffee- 
house, he rushes over to him in ecstasies, and 
— acquaintanceship immediately. If an 

nglishman encounters a, compatriot in a 
Parisian ‘‘ salle-a-imanger,’’ he moves to 
another table in a distant corner, unless driven 
to communicate by the necessity of seeking a 
dragoman. One day, [ was dining with a 
brother officer I had met by accident, and 
much more intent on the field of battle before 
us than on the manceuvres at the camp of 
Satory, which we had just witnessed. A fat 
individual, with an undeniable Cheapside 
stamp, and reeking with perspiration, came 
across the room, and, pointing to a long name 
in the bill of fare in his hand, asked me what 
that meant in English. He had been referred 
to us in signs, by a despairing ‘ gargon,”’ 
who had hopelessly tried to understand him. 
I looked up stolidly, and said, ‘ Plait il, 
monsieur?’? He repeated his question, to 
which I again returned my provoking ‘* Plait 
il??? This confounded him ; but he muttered, 
half audibly, ‘* He looks very like an English- 
man fur all that,’ and applied to my com- 

anion. He never looked up at all, but said 

luntly, ‘‘ No speakee English.” The querist 
staggered back, and, turning away in wrath, 
exclaimed, ** D—d humbugs, both of ’em!”’ 
He then summoned a waiter, to whoin he 
finally made himself intelligible in a mélange 
of oaths and hieroglyphics. 

The French are a more theatrical people 
than weare. The theatres are always crowded. 
Their stage, like our own, has had its age of 
giants, who have passed away, and left some 
worthy successors. ‘lalma has never been 
approached. No living French tragedian can 
be named with that consummate artist. Fred- 
eric Le Maitre is perhaps superior to Gavau- 
dan in his line. Bouffé and Ravel excel 
Brunet and Poitier, who were strong man- 
nerists. Rose Cheri will scarcely bear com- 
parison with Mars, but Rachel is far beyond 
Georges, and equal to Duchesnois. Greater 
she cannot be, for Duchesnois was the tragic 
muse personified, with the exception of per- 
sonal beauty. August is an unfavorable 
month for the theatres; several are closed, 
and the principal actors *‘en relache.” The 
chief attractions during my short visit, were 
an English pantomime, Harlequin Hudibras, 
at the Porte St. Martin, and Pop goes the 
Weazel, executed by Flexmore and Co. at the 
Vaudeville. I saw several moral domestic 
dramas of intense interest, which appeared to 
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be highly popular, and written to the taste of 
the day. They all turn upon the distresses 
of ladies who bad committed involuntary im- 
proprieties before and after marriage, provid- 
ing their liege lords with ‘* more heirs at love 
than law.”” They bully and blaspheme 
alternately when found out, assume the air 
of injured innocents, call their husbands 
tyrants when they talk of a divorce, produce 
sundry fatal duels, and finally persuade their 
easy spouses to forgive them, and wind up all 
with this philanthropic sentiment, ‘“* Come to 
my arms all, you are all my children!’? For 
ogee illustration, read L’Honneur de la 

aison, anglicé The Honor of the Family, 
which has had an enormous run, and is still 
acting with undiminished attraction. La 
Dame aur Camelias was refused a license by 
the lord chamberlain, when applied for by 
one of the London managers. Angele, by 
Alexander Dumas, is too gross tu be described. 
Then there is Heaven and Hell, a fantastic 
spectacle, in which the devil is the principal 
performer, under his own name, in his proper 
attributes, and wherein he plays at cards with 
the hero for the souls of several of the dram- 
alis persone, including his own, The in- 
tended moral is, that Satan is outwitted by. 
Cupid. They have also a fairy burlesque, 
called The Little Red Man, an old story 
revived, in which a white bear perpetrates 
some practical jokes upon a sleeping buffo 
(something in the style of the Dutch Harle- 
quin mentioned by Smollett), to the great 
delight of the refined Parisians, who laugh’ 
immoderately when an English audience would 
hiss in unmitigated disgust. But no modern 
pieces compete in broad indecency with Susan- 
na and the Elders, and The Adventures of the 
Fifty Daughters of King Danaus, which 
were represented in strict fidelity, some eight- 
and-thirty years ago, before the supposed 
fastidious court of Louis XVIII. We once 
saw a printed volume, purporting to be plays 
acted at the private theatre of Versailles, before 
the royal fumily, from 1775 to 1785, but it is 
scarcely possible it could have been a 
Bourrienne mentions the anger of Napoleon, 
when his brother and sister, Lucien and , 
Pauline, exhibited themselves in an indelicate 
costume at St. Cloud, in a court representa- 
tion of the Alzire of Voltaire. 

A French audience is more patient of delays 
than we are in London or Dublin. Sometimes 
an interval of twenty minutes occurs between 
the acts, and not a murmur of discontent is 
heard; but the tedium is relieved by a rapid 
circulation of the evening papers, which are 
sold, with loud cries and eager competition 
As Paris has long been the acknowledged em- 

rium of taste and fashion, I naturally looked 
in the boxes of the leading theatres for a su- 
perior style in dress, but I saw nothing of the 
kind, There appeared to be no distinction of 
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class or costume. The young ladies, in gen- | immortality against chance and hope. After 


eval, were animated and affable, but neither 
elegant nor handsome ; while the old ones 
were, to speak the plain truth, preg om | 
hideous. Except at an Italian or Spanish 
conversazione, | have never seen congregated 
tozether such a legion of repulsive-looking 
beidams. At Paris, they seldom applaud 
uutil the end of the scene, or act, and hush 
down the slightest interruption ew 
tury decision, ‘They come, one and all, to 
eve and listen to the performance, and not to 
tulk louder than the actors. 

As [ was anxious to obtain all the insight I 
could into things as they are, and iny time was 
very limited, 1 threw myself in the way of 
every Frenchman [ could obtain access to, 
whether civil or military, and was invariably 
treated with courtesy and respect. The old dis- 
like and jealousy of England are wearing away. 
The army make no secret of their desire to 
have another brush with us, to wipe off a long 
arrear, ending with Waterloo ; and are fully 
impressed with the idea that they would beat 
us now in an equal field. After that, they 
say, we should be the best friends in the 
world. We can afford to smile at the mistake, 
and the trial is not likely to come to issue. 
In the mean time, they fret a little under the 
rust of idleness; are ready for any customers 
that may offer; and were greatly pleased at 
the late prospect of coming to blows with 
Rassia, in conjunction with Britain. The 
Opportunity and necessity may occur again at 
no very distant periud, and under circum- 
stances of less perfect unanimity. ‘Turkey is 
a mere stulking-horse, or scape-goat, in the 
question, which lies in reality between civili- 
zation and barbarism. 

The present force of the French army amounts 
in round numbers to about four hundred thou- 
sand men of all arms, of which one quarter 
are ewployed in Algeria and at Rome, while 
the remainder are available at home. The 
permanent garrison of Paris are seventy thou- 
sand. ‘The French, if left to themselves, 
would prefer to open the ball with Prussia, 
taking a side dance into Belgium, pendente 
lite. They set some value on the vecupation 
of Rome, as a good instalment on the side of 
Italy, in case of a misunderstanding with 
Austria. ‘The marriage of the Duke of Bra- 
bant is unpopular in Paris, but regarded as a 
proof of sound diplomatic wisdom on the part 
of Leopold, who has justly succeeded to the 
title of the modern Ulysses, forfeited by his 
late father-in-law, Louis Philippe. Glory has 
an entrancing charm for the ears of a French 
soldier, For that unsubstantial chimera he 
will dare all, do all, endure all. The scorch- 
ing sands of Egypt, or the snows of Russia, 
disappear before the magic word. But there 
is nv rule without an exception; and even 
French heroism has paused before rushing on 


ithe disasters of the campaign of Moscow, 
\when the gaps in Napoleon’s legions were 
jhastily filled up, and the young guard was 
/created upon the wrecks of the old, it became 
,necessary for the Moniteur to announce that 
| the new levies were burning with enthusiasm, 
and loudly demanded to be led against the 
jenemy. An old general assembled several 
\tegiments who had scarcely begun their drill, 
or received their arms and uniforms; he ha- 
|rangued them in glowing terms; told them 
that the eyes of all France were upon them ; 
that a desperate service required their imme- 
\diate presence; that they were destined to 
bring back victory to the Imperial eagles ; 
and called upon all who were ready to follow 
him, to advance a pace to the front. A dead 
silence ensued, and a momentary pause. One 
diminutive conscript alone, whose soul ex- 
panded beyond the dimensions of his body, 
stepped resolutely forward. The rest re- 
mained motiunless in the ranks. ‘he general 
was disgusted with their apathy, and twirled 
his mustachios in indignation. He then ad- 
dressed the solitary volunteer —‘‘ Vous etes 
un brave,’’ said he; ‘‘a gallant soldier, a 
grenadier worthy of France, and an honor to 
the grand army. You shall march to the 
field of glory — you shall march at once with 
me —with the Emperor! And you,” turning 
to the recreant battalions, ‘* you sneaking scoun- 
drels (here he became almost inarticulate with 
rage) — you ——, you shall march too, all 
the same.’’ The story loses by being rendered 
into English, for French oratory indulges in 
expletives which are not to be translated. 

A Frenchman is habitually courteous and 
polite to all strangers requiring information. 
He will go a hundred yards to direct a be- 
wildered foreigner who has lost his bearings. 
Not so in England. In nine cases out of ten 
it is better to trust to chance than to venture 
questions. If you ask a passer-by which is 
William-street, either he is a stranger, and 
can’t tell, or he is disubliging, and won’t. 
Unce, in Yorkshire, I civilly requested a lout, 
who was swinging on a gute, in all the lazy 
luxury of independence, to tell me the road to 
Barnsley. He took his pipe deliberately from 
his mouth, said, in his barbarous patois, ** Go 
and ax ;’’ and then burst into a horse-laugh at 
his own wit. I was strongly tempted to 
humanize him with a horsewhip ; but, unluck- 
ily, he was the abler of the two. ‘The incident 
contrasts unfavorably with the polished ur- 
bunity of a ‘Tuscan peasant, who, being asked 
by @ traveller to direct him on the way to 
Sienna, replied, in musical accents, and a 
poetical strain, not unworthy of ‘Tasso or 
Guarini, ‘* Passate il fiume, salite il monte, 
14 si_trovera Sienna’? — (‘Cross the river, 
ascend the mountain, and there you will find 
Sienna”). The other day, in Paris, 1 gave 
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an individual, who looked like a beggar, a 
couple of sous. He had not asked for alms, 
but his face implied that he would receive a 
donation. He took off what had once been a 
cocked hat, bowed nearly to the ground, and 
with a full flourish of the right arm said, 
‘* Monsieur, je vous remercie au nom de la 
nation entiere’’ —(I thank you, sir, in the 
name of the whole nation.) 

Amongst the lions of Paris, the ‘* Hétel des 
Invalides’ has a never-failing attraction for 
a retired soldier. The building, originally 
erected by Louis XIV., is far superior to 
Chelsea, but not to be compared tu Green- 
wich. An old guardsman of the Empire, a 
relic of Marengo and dAusterlitz, with a 
wooden leg and one eye, and a cross, be- 
stowed by the hand of the Great Napoleon 
himself, hobbled out to do the honors, and 
showed us the dining-rooms, the dormitories, 
and the church, hung round with the tro- 
phies of many well-fought fields, and adorned 
with the monuments of distinguished gen- 
erals. A few years since, a friend of mine 
asked one of these grim warriors where were 
the English flags? To which he replied, 
abruptly, “Il n’y en a pas’? — (There are 
none). The deficiency has been supplied ; 
there are now three, wherever they came 
from—a large union jack, and two small 
ones. Colors were undoubtedly taken from 
us during the war, but without either dis- 
grace or defeat —as, for instance, at Albuera, 
where we won the victory by indomitable 
pluck, which we had nearly lost by bad gen- 
eralship, and the unsteadiness of the Span- 
iards. We saw no veterans of patriarchal 
age. Three were pointed out to us who had 
fought at Valmy and Jemappes; but they 
were boys compared to old Anderson, whom 
many of our readers may recollect at Kil- 
mainham. He was ulive a few years ago, 
and told long stories of Culloden, Fontenoy, 
and the Heights of Abraham. We were 
much disappointed in not being able to see 
the tomb of Napoleon, which was closed from 
the public during our stay. 

The Museum of the Louvre sadly puts to 
shame our National Gallery, in the superi- 
ority of the collection, as well as in the taste 
and care with which it is arranged and pre- 
served. A hurried visit to these matchless 
saloons is tantalizing in the extreme. They 
require a week ut least without interruption. 
We remember the Louvre in 1814, before the 
conquests, or, rather, the plundered treasures 
were disgorged, and while it yet contained 
the Venus de Medici, the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, and the 
Transfiguration of Raphael; but the blank 
spaces have been filled up, and the walls are 
as crowded as formerly. ‘The Canalettis are 
etill bright and glorious, as if painted ye&ter- 
day ; there are many quaint Pietro Peruginos, 
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to praise which Goldsmith said, ninety years 
ago, constituted the essence of connoisseur- 
ship; and there is one of the many undoubted 
originals of Charles I. on horseback, by Van- 
dyke. The students, male and female, who 
were copying in the gallery, struck me as 
being superior to any I had observed at home. 
Amongst them there was more than one in a 
military uniform. The National Library of 
France, in the Rue de Richelieu, founded in 
1520 by Francis I., was long considered the 
most valuable and extensive in Europe. It 
contains 500,000 printed volumes and 77,000 
manuscripts. e have spent many days 
there on former occasions, but were only able 
this time to take a passing glance. It has 
not advanced during the late political com- 
motions, and is now inferior, both in bulk 
and general rarity, to the great collection of 
the British Museum, which has been nearly 
doubled by donations and bequests. But the 
French Library boasts many gems of the 
highest value. Here may be seen some of 
the earliest manuscripts of the Guspels, the 
prayer-book of Charlemagne, and the only 
copy in existence of Servetus’ pamphlet on 
the Trinity, for which his brother reformer, 
Calvin, procured him to be burnt by a slow 
fire at Geneva, and witnessed the operation 
from his chamber-window. Servetus was a 
learned doctor in medicine as well as in theol- 
ogy, and is supposed by many to have antici- 
pated me in the discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood. For a full description of 
the great Library of France, which it would 
be well to study before a visit, we refer to 
Dihdin’s ‘‘ Bibliographical Tour,’’ a book 
which, once overpraised, has now fallen in 
repute, but contains nevertheless much trust- 
worthy information, conveyed in a very agree- 
able form. ‘The reverend author was a gossip 
and a binliomaniac of the first water, but we 
remember with gratitude the pleasant hours 
his volumes have afforded us. 

Public vehicles of all kinds are much bet- 
ter regulated in Paris than in London. There 
is one uniform fare for a set-down to any part 
of the city, with a trifle tu the driver, techni- 
cally called a‘* pour boire’?— something to 
drink. A penny suffices for this gratuity. 
In London it is impossible to get in or out of 
a cab without a dispute, and this annoyance 
is not likely to be remedied by the new act. 
Your Paris Jehu is a more conscionable ani- 
mal than London Cabby, and seldom ‘ tries 
it on,” even on a foreigner. If you meet 
with an exception, tell him to drive to the 
‘* prefecture de police,”? which he dares not 
refuse, and he gives in at once. He would 
rather resign a day’s work than face that 
dreaded tribunal, which invariably decides 
against him, no matter what may be the 
merits of the case. The carriages are cleaner, 
more comfortable than ours, and are driven 
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at a slow pace —an incalculable advantage to 
pedestrians, who have no occasion to be run 
over unless by free chvice, as Hindoo fanatics 
purposely throw themselves in the way to be 
crushed under the car of Juggernaut. In 
London you require three pair of eyes at least 
before you venture on a one. A cab in 
Paris costs twelve pence halfpenny for a 
single ‘‘ course’ anywhere within the boun- 
dary, and curries four persons at this rate ; 
if engaged by the hour, the charge is eigh- 
teen pence. ‘The city being circular, there is 
scarcely any distance amounting to five miles ; 
the entire circumference, without reckoning 
the suburbs, is not more than fifteen. An 
honest ‘‘ cocher’’ asked me if it was true, as 
he had heard, that ‘‘ les cabmen’’ had lately 
made a revolution in England, and obtained a 
parliament of their own. I explained to him 
as well as [ could the particulars of the late 
strike, and how his brethren of the whip had 
ained nothing, but lost several days’ work, 
y their folly. It was useless, fur he evi- 
dently considered his version of the affair to 
be nearer the truth than mine. Everywhere 
in France English money is readily received ; 
any shopkeeper will give you twenty-five 
francs for a sovereign, and will make some- 
thing by the exchange. 

There are few objects in or near Paris of 
greater interest than the old castle of Vin- 
cennes, with its Norman donjon. It has 
undergone great alterations, and is very dif- 
ferent from what it was when I first saw it. 
The French colonel who commanded there 
after Waterloo refused to surrender to any 
summons, even after the allies held undis- 
oy possession of the city and Bonaparte 

ad abdicated. It would have been found 
difficult to dislodge him, had he not been per- 
suaded by diplumacy to hoist the white flag. 
The ditch where the Duke d’Enghien was 
shot cannot be looked on without emotion ; 
but the fortress is not now open to the public, 
and unless you are acquainted with some offi- 
cer of the garrison, permission to enter must 
be obtained from the proper authorities, 
The cemetery of ** Pere fa Chaise’’ and the 
‘* Jardin des Plantes” are greatly improved. 
Each is the oldest institution of its kind, and 
has not been exceeded by any subsequent 
imitations. The latter has just obtained a 
live hippopotamus, and the animals generally 
are allowed more space, and are better lodged 
than ours. ‘The ** Catucombs,”’ which some 
years ago were amongst the leading curiosi- 
ties, are now closed up, and no longer visit- 
able. Nobody seems to know or care much 
about them. Formerly they exhibited there 
the bones of Abelard and Helvise, brought 
from the Paraclete, but their identity has 
been disputed, as well as those of Clovis in 
the Church of St. Genevieve. It is much 
easier to deny than to prove a pedigree open 
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to so many objections. The new church of 
the ‘* Madeleine,’’ both inside and without, 
is a beautiful modern building, lit from the 
top, and designed after the model of the Par- 
thenon at Athens. The ‘“‘ Exchange’’ is equal- 
ly to be admired ; so is the ‘* Hétel de Ville,” 
an ancient structure, lately restored and com- 
pleted. Reader, no matter how you are hur- 
tied, whenever you go to Paris, walk round 
the Palais Royale by day and by night. This 
is one of the most exhilarating centres of 
attraction, and resembles a perpetual fair. 
Built originally by Richelieu for his private 
residence, and called the ‘‘ Palais Cardinal,’’ 
that regal churchman contrived to fill the 
vast extent with his personal retinue. When 
it fell into the possession of the Dukes of 
Orleans, the splendid fétes degenerated into 
gross debaucheries and bacchanalian orgies, 
and many of the most sumptuous ranges of 
apartments were parcelled off into brothels 
and gambling-houses, as profitable sources of 
revenue. ‘The entire secret history of the 
palace and its occupants would be a fearful 
volume to unfuld, When the infamous Philip 
Egalité was on his way to the guillotine on 
the “ Place de Gréve,”’ he requested the cor- 
tége to stop for a moment opposite his favorite 
residence, and allow him to bid farewell to it 
in a parting look. He stood up in the cart, 
and gazed long and anxiously. ‘It must be 
confessed,’’ said he, “ we lived a jolly life in 
yonder palace,’’ and then desired the cart to 
drive on. ‘The Palais Royale is now destined 
for the residence of Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
ex-King of Westphalia, the emperor's surviy- 
ing uncle. Many changes have taken place 
here within the last forty years. The ‘ Café 
des milles Colonnes’”’ has disappeared, with 
the flashy goddess who used to sit enthroned 
nightly to receive general homage, accounted 
to be the handsomest woman in Paris, and 
from whom the Emperor Alexander, it was 
said, purchased at a costly price favors which, 
it was also whispered, were rather promiscu- 
ously bestowed. Neither can we now recog- 
nize the celebrated No. 154 of former days, 
where Blucher played and lost incalculable 
rouleaus, and more than one young English 
officer was ruined into suicide. Here too we 
saw Peter O’Shaughnessy, of the Royal Irish, 
half strangle a soi-disant count, who had 
cheated at the rouge-et-noir table, and was 
then kicked down stairs by the whole com- 
pany in suqpession. 

As often as you pass the Place Vendéme, 
you stop tuadmire the noble column, an exact 
copy of Trajan’s Pillar at Rome, crowned by 
a colossal statue of the first Napoleon, and 
cased with the cannon taken in the campaign 
of Austerlitz. If you mount to the top, you 
may revel for a long time in the surrounding 
pantdrama. There are horses again over the 
triumphal arch in front of the Tuileries, but 
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they suggest painful reminiscences of the 
brazen steeds of Lysippus we once saw there, 
and the removal of which we witnessed in 
1815. That was a day of woe for Paris, and 
many and deep were the muttered groans and 
curses which accompanied the operations of 
the English engineers, who performed the 
disagreeable duty for the Austrians. The 
present occupants of the vacated pedestal are 
as unsightly as the huge statue of the Duke 
of Wellington opposite Apsley House —a sin 
against taste which requires much atonement. 
The real horses are gone back to St. Mark’s at 
Venice. They have been great travellers, but 
in the strict order of restitution belonged to 
Rome, to which city they were originally 
brought by the Consul Mummius, amongst 
the numerous spoils of Corinth. Constantine 
transferred them to his eastern capital, and 
the old blind Doge, Dandolo, carried them as 
trophies to adorn the queen of the Adriatic, 
when he took Constantinople, in 1204. Napo- 
leon sent them to Paris after the breaking u 
of the Venetian oligarchy at the treaty o 
Campo Formio. 

The Palace of the Tuileries, purified from 
democratic desecration, has once more become 
the abude of royalty. But the situation is too 
much exposed for domestic comfort or privacy. 
It is literally living in public, and under the 
gaze of all the loungers in Paris. The present 
emperor seldom resides there, and then only 
for a few days, when state ceremonies require 
his presence. He prefers the seclusion and 
tranquillity of St. Cloud, and has lately pur- 
chased the Chateau de Beauregard in the 
same neighborhood, as a more complete retreat 
when he wishes to withdraw from all state 
affiirs whatsoever. The left wing of the 
Louvre, so long in contemplation, is now 
completing rapidly. When the two palaces 
are joined, by both wings, and the inter- 
mediate space entirely cleared and levelled, 
the urea will form a parade-ground not to be 
equalled in the world. Fifty thousand men 
can be drawn up and manceuvre there without 
difficulty, requiring only generals who know 
how to handle them. ‘The great stars of the 
first empire are gone, and their successors 
have only been tried in fields of comparative 
obscurity. The Algerine campaigns are 
more imposing on the canvas in the galleries 
of Versailles, than they will be in the pages 
of future history ; and even the leading com- 
manders are not at present in the active ranks 
of their country. Changarnier, Lamoriciere, 
Cavaignac, and Bedeau, are wandering in 
exile, and their swords are rusting in the scab- 
bards. St. Arnaud and Magnan are soldier- 
like looking men, who have shown themselves 
ready with head and hand in situations of 
trust and difficulty; but whether they are 
able to command great armies in the field, 
and to direct the fiery valor of France ona 
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new career of victory, should an opportunit, 
arise, is a question which cannot be. answere 
by any reference to their recorded achieve- 
ments. Of late years, the French officers have 
scarcely had as much experience as our own, 
the wars of India being ona greater scale 
than those of Africa; and yet it has been 
asserted that a great authority said of livin 
English generals, that if twenty thousan 
men were inarched into Hyde Park, there are 
not five in the service who could get them out 
again without confusion. If this be really 
the case, the encampment and mancouvres at 
Chobham were not thought of before they 
were wanted, and the Dublin reviews have 
been merely playing at soldiers. 

The enormous bodies of troops quartered 
in and round the French capital appear strange 
to the eyes of an Englishman, accustomed to 
see London regulated by a few hundreds of 
police, and two or three battalions of guards, 
whose duties are principally confined to 
mounting guard at the palaces, the ower, 
and the Bank. A casual visitor, observing 
the outward gayety, bustling activity, endless 
a, and apparently happy condition of 

aris, can with difficulty persuade himself 
that this great focus of many conflicting 
elements was so lately convulsed by revolution 
it its wildest form, and in danger of indis- 
criminate pillage. The presence of an over- 
whelming garrison has much to do with the 
existence of order and content. In spite of a 
coercive, absolute authority, a muzzled press, 
and a lynx-eyed ministry of the interior, there 
are evil spirits ever on the watch, and ready 
to break vut if they find an opportunity. Red 
Republicans and Socialists are subdued, but 
not exterminated. There are some, even 
under the uniform of the National Guard —a 
suspicious ody — more dangerous than ser- 
viceable, and equally capable of establishing 
or subverting any government, I remarked, 
in conversation with an intelligent bourgeois, 
who was not atall backward in speaking his 
mind, that the National Guards were an 
effective body, well armed and disciplined, 
and that we had no similar force in England. 
‘You are much better without them,”’ replied 
he, ‘and if I was emperor, I would abolish 
them to-morrow. They are not to be depended 
on. ‘ Les pantalons rouges,’ the infantry of 
the line, are the men of battle, and without 
them Paris would be in a constant uproar.’’ 
‘If it had not been for my old Algerines,” 
said Cavaignac, when he carried the barricades 
of 1848, ‘* you were all done for.’’ 

At the coup d’état of 1851, a certain general 
who did good service for Louis Napoleon, came 
suddenly into high office and reputation. He 
was notoriously impecunious, but owed no 
money, because no one would trust him. He 
could not get credit for a pair of boots, and 
was in want of many appurtenances befitting 
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his rank and station. The influential citizens 
and tradespeople of Paris thought that, now 
he was in power, he might find means of 
resenting their former want of confidence, and 
determined to propitiate him by a free gift. 
Accordingly, they subscribed a purse of 
600,000 francs, and, a day being appointed, a 
deputation waited on the gallant commander 
to request his acceptance of this slight token 
of their regard and esteem. ‘* Et que diable 
voulez vous que j’en fasse?’’ replied he, stern- 
ly ; ‘* moi, qui dois un million!’ (‘* And 
what the devil do you —— I could do 
with such a paltry sum! — I, who owe a mil- 
lion!’?) With many apologies and much 
confusion they retired, made up the balance, 
returned a second time with the increased 
offering, and were most sage | received. 
The anecdote was related to us by one who 
said he was a party concerned, and our readers 
must receive it accordingly. It went the 
round of Paris at the time, and was considered 
highly characteristic. As the Italians say, 
*«Sé non é vero, é ben trovato.’’ 

On the 14th of August, 120,000 men defiled 
before the Emperor in the Place du Carousel. 
He took his station in front of the centre 
pavilion of the Tuileries a little before two 
o'clock. The operations lasted until after five. 
The troups consisted of 85,000 regulars, and 
35,000 National Guards. It was a sight to 
make a Frenchman proud, and a foreigner 
respectful. I had not seen so large a force 
together since the great reviews of 1815-16, 
and examined them with an eye of eager curi- 
osity. The impression lefton my mind was, 
that [ had seen as handy an army as a good 

eneral could wish to lead into the field of 

ttle —ready for service, and fit for any- 
thing ; well disciplined, well appointed, quick 
in movement, robust and intelligent. The 
ranks of the National Guard contained more 
fat citizens of the John Gilpin cut than | 
thought Paris could produce. They looked as 
if they would rather be behind their counters. 
The artillery was superb, consisting entirely 
of brass 12-pounders and large howitzers. 
The cavalry numbered about 20,000. They 
are much better mounted than they were dur- 
ing the last war, particularly the heavy dra- 
goons and cuirassiers ; still the men and their 
equipments are too weighty for the horses. 
Every regiment of hussars has a different uni- 
form ; the endless mixture of colors produces 
an effect somewhat bordering on the theatri- 
cal. ‘The lately-established corps of Guides 
appeared for the first time in their full cos- 
tume, and a magnificent body they are; 
formed on the same model as those established 
by Napoleon under the Consulate, and evi- 
dently intended, as were their predecessors, 
for the nucleus of a future Imperial Guard. 
The infantry of the line are dressed alike, in 
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loons, and close-fitting truncated shakos. 
The flank companies carry a small, straight 
Roman sword, in addition to the musket and 
bayonet. The dress is convenient for service, 
but not showy. The men generally are of 
small size, many of them mere boys. Such a 
regiment as the 79th Cameronian Highlanders, 
which I saw under arms a few days after- 
wards at Chobham, covers half as much 
ground again, when drawn up in line with a 
front of the same number. Ina hand-to-hand 
fight, or in a charge of bayonets, they would 
bear down three French battalions, by superi- 
or weight and muscular strength. But the 
French infantry soldiers are agile and dexter- 
ous, keep well together, handle their arms as 
if they knew how to use them, and are exact- 
ly the same sort of light, manageable materials 
with which Napoleon negatived the heavy 
Austrian tactics at Montenotte, and Massena 
confounded the dogged Russians at Zurich. 
A Frenchman is naturally a soldier, and ac- 
quires the mechanical training almost by in- 
tuition, An English peasant, taken from the 
plough, is slow at his drill, and requires much 
more time to master the rudiments, French 
soldiers march more loosely than ours, and are 
less erect and military in their gait. Greater 
freedom is allowed in the ranks; and, from 
the general down to the drum-boy, everybody 
hasa cigar in his mouth, The regimental 
officers look as if they understood their business, 
but very few have the bearing of gentlemen. 
The heavy marching-order is not so ponderous 
as ours, and the knapsacks are more conven- 
ient. If the French army are badly paid, it 
is a mistake to suppose they are not well fed ; 
they live on all sorts of light condiments ; 
and, as every man is a cook, he can make 
something savory with a roll and an onion. 
The we are nothing particular, but the 
drums are the best in the world. The Minie 
rifle is not likely to come into general use. 
The ball is found to be too heavy and elaborate. 
A French army will assuredly beat any other 
continental troops, on a fair field, with equal 
numbers. But how would it be in a battle 
with England under the same conditions? 
Experience says that we should win as before ; 
but they laugh at experience, and tells us she 
is a superannuated old lady, not to be taken into 
the account. We have no wish to see the 
trial, unless it is forced upon us. When Kin 

Frederic William of Prussia showed his tal 

regiment to Lord Stair, he asked him if he 
thought an equal number of Englishmen could 
beat them! ‘I cannot tell, your majesty,” 
replied the ambassador; ‘“‘ but I think a 
smaller number would try.’ In a contest 
with a British army, the object of a skilful 
French general would be to manceuvre from a 
distance, to hurass by clouds of skirmishers 
and batteries of artillery, to turn the flanks, 
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close fighting. The English commander, on 
the other hand, would seek every opportunity 
of bringing his troops into immediate collision ; 
to decide matters by heavy volleys and the 
force of the bayonet. He who best carries 
out his own plan of tactics will have the best 
chance of success. It seems strange that a 
nation so practised in arms as the French, 
should persist in the old-fashioned infantry 
formation of three-deep, when drawn up in 
line ; a system which neutralizes the third 
rank for all active purposes, increases the 
number of casualties when they are exposed 
to fire, whether from artillery or small arms, 
and demands more men to occupy extended 
ground, ‘They also invariably assuil in dense 
masses of deep extent and narrow front, which 
cannot deploy in the face of a steady, concen- 
trated fire. We have hitherto beaten their 
heaviest columns of attack in a slender line 
of: two-deep, which bas never been forced. 
The column is the obvious formation for com- 
licated movements ; but the Duke of Wel- 
ington always fought in lines, and the result 
of many battles proved that he had no reason 
to think he was mistaken. We speak of the 
science of war, without the slightest wish to 
see it illustrated by experiment. 
In the evening, after the grand review, 
I saw the Emperor and Empress at the 
Theatre Frangois, and had a good opportunity 
of observing them both attentively. They 
were unexpected, and were received with 
warm applause. There was not the clamor- 
ous enthusiasm which might have been looked 
for from such an impulsive public ; but there 
was evident respect, and the feeling appeared 
to be unanimous. The Emperor was in plain 
clothes, without star or decoration, and 
looked thoughtful, like a man who had the 
care of government in his head. Perhaps at 
that moment he was meditating on the im- 
pending scarcity of corn, and the means of 
meeting the difficulty. Louis Napoleon can- 
not boast an imposing exterior, and bears no 
resemblance to his great uncle. He appears 
to most advantage when mounted and in uni- 
form, as he sits his horse well, with a milita- 
ry bearing. ‘The Empress looked pale and ill. 
She has rather a melancholy aspect; and I 
was less impressed with her beauty than I 
expected from the portraits and many descrip- 
tions. Perhaps, too, [ was drawn from the 
imperial star by the attractions of Madem- 
oiselle Brohan, who was enacting Marguerite 
de Valois, and struck me as by fur the prettiest 
woman I had seen in Paris. In the course 
of the play (Les Contes dela Reine de Navarre), 
Francis I., then a prisoner, loudly proclaims 
to Charles V. that he would die rather than 
consent to any terms which shall dishonor or 
dismember his kingdom. The Emperor ap- 
plauded this sentiment vehemently; the 
whole audience then took it up with waving 
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of hats and handkerchiefs, and loud cries of 
‘* Vive 1’Empereur!”” The iz:perial party 
came and went without escort or parade o 
any kind. In the morning, when Louis Na- 
poleon rode along the Champs Elysées, he 
was entirely alone, his generals and numerous 
staff following ina bod y several paces to the 
rear. It was a first-rate opportunity to have 
taken a shot at him, had any Fieschi been 
lying in wait for the purpose. But such con- 
fidence baffles conspiracy, and wins him many 
partisans. 

The féte of the 15th of August was said by 
all who witnessed it to be the finest thing of 
the kind that had been seen in Paris for 
many years. The weather, which lowered 
the day before, became serene and propitious, 
and not an angry element disturbed the gen- 
eral harmony. The day was ushered in by 
salvos of artillery from the guns in front of the 
* Invalides.” All Paris poured into the 
streets, and every face appeared animated 
with delight and expectation. Provisions 
were distributed to the poor in all the differ- 
ent quarters. 

The principal theatres were ay gratu- 
itously to the public at two o’clock, so that 
the performances might terminate by five. 
There were boat-races on the Seine, between 
the bridges of the Invalides and Jena, nation- 
al sports in several public places, and many 
greased poles, surmounted by hams and tur- 
keys, adorned with ribbons, as _ prizes to 
tempt agile climbers. At six o’clock, M. 
Godard, a celebrated aéronaut, went up in a 
balloon, and came down in a parachute. The 
Champs de Mars was a great centre of attrac- 
tion. There many thousands assembled early, 
and waited patiently until the day was far 
— to see a fac simile representation of the 

ield of the Cloth of Gold, executed by 
Franconi’s equestrian troop, and the artiste 
of the Hippodrome. This was followed by 
the storming of Laghouat, an African fort, 
attacked by real soldiers, and defended by 
supposed Arabs. But the crowning triumphs 
of all were the illuminations and fire-works, 
of which no description can convey an ade- 
quate idea, The marvels of the thousand and 
one nights, and the enchanted gardens of 
Armida, sink in the comparison. ‘These are 
arts in which the French leave us at an im- 
measurable distance. We may as well at- 
tempt to compete with them in dancing and 
cookery. The entire extent from the Tuil- 
eries, along the Champs Elysées, to the arch 
at the Barriere de l’Etwile, a distance in a di- 
rect line exceeding a mile and a-half, was en- 
tirely covered by millions of variegated lamps, 
forming a succession of Moorish palaces and 
castles, designed in an endless variety of ele- 
= and fantastic forms. All had been many 
ays in preparation, but was suddenly lit up, 
as if by magic, in lessthanhalf anhour The 








hands by which it was done were invisible. 
The circular basin in the centre was covered 
with a celestial globe, surmounted by a colos- 
sal eagle. The coup d’eil from this point was 
a thing to dream of for a month. The ex- 
epee ae from the public treasury, may 
estimated within the mark at £250,000! 
But noone grumbled at the extravagant sum. 
On the contrary, universal disappointment 
and ill-humor would have been expressed 
had economy been listened to on such an occa- 
sion. A féte and an illumination are essen- 
tial to a Frenchman’s existence, and insepar- 
able from his notions of the national honor. 
Now, John Bull has no objection to a holiday, 
and will exhibit his candles cheerfully enough 
when left to do so of his own accord ; but to 
be taxed for such indulgences forms no part 
of his calculation. ie he would stare, 
and what interminable harangues we should 
have from the Opposition, if the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his next budget, should 
be deluded into proposing a quarter of a mil- 
lion for similar tomfooleries ! 
A French crowd is much more good-tem- 
— and accommodating than an English one. 
ey neither push nor jostle; there are no 
drunken people among them, and no horses 
or vehicles are allowed on the line of an illu- 
mination. Ifa Frenchman runs against you 
by accident, or treads slightly on your toes, 
he is ‘tau desespoir,”’ on asks a thousand 
a. I stood in the middle of the Place 
e la Concorde, and looked upon the surround- 
ing blaze, and the vast area peopled by a 
dense mass of living humanity. Excursive 
memory carried me back to 1793 and 4, and 
the far different scenes which were enacted 
there, when Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
and the Princess Elizabeth, were successively 
led to the guillotine on that self-same spot, 
amidst scoffs and yells, proceeding from the 
fathers and grandfathers of that very crowd 
who now ap d so harmless, joyous, and 
contented. In the midst of all, the moon rose 
with unclouded brilliancy, as if to shame the 
artificial light ; and as I gazed upwards on 
the heavenly luminary, I felt how mean and 
insignificant were the most ambitious works 
of man, compared with those of ” we 
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AMERICAN COMPETITION WITH ENG- 
LAND. 


A writer, to whose compilations the Times 
gives space and a conspicuous position, has 
taken more than one opportunity of enlarging 
upon a competition with which our merchants 
are threatened in India and Asia, on the 
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ae of American traders. The ships of the 
nited States appear on the Makran coast, as 
well as at Kutch, Muscat, and other places, 
with various articles which they barter for the 
produce of those countries; the American 
commodities being principally a certain coarse 
cotton fabric which they call sheeting, and 
dollars. The Americans appear to enjoy a 
particular advantage over our traders — that 
of conducting their barter individually, in 
ships which are independent, floating, pushing 
shops, instead of working by routine through 
large establishments at Bombay; and thus 
they not only save expense, but in each par- 
ticular transaction secure the largest amount 
of profit. 

nother advantage they have is expressed 
by the Political Agent at Kutch, who says 
of the sheeting, that it ‘ finds acceptance 
amongst the people of the country, because it 
lasts longer than the cloths imported from 
Bombay.’’ This indicates the true force of the 
competition which we have to dread from the 
United States. If America can cut us out in 
India, where we occupy the entire country 
with our government and commerce, the 
ridicule and the disgrace would be greater than 
any which the most anti commercial country 
has incurred. 

But there is something in this superiority 
of tissue over the manulactures of England. 
The comparison is not made for the first time, 
nor only in cotton sheeting. It is reported 
from the Hudson River Railway, that British 
iron rails become in a worse condition within 
twelve months than American rails within a 
number of years. There may be exaggeration 
in this ; but we have had complaints of our 
rails from our own official and scientific in- 
vestigators, who have declared the bad make 
of our iron to be a frequent source of acci- 
dent. At the last meeting of the Sheffield 
Cutlers, the Master Cutler declared that 
American cutlers were cutting them out in 
knives ; knives of American make being pre- 
ferred to ours, because the material does not 
give way under use as those of Sheffield are 
sometimes found to do. In short, notwith- 
standing the sharp practice and hasty habits 
of America, they are in some branches of 
trade earning the repute for sterling stuff and 
make which used to be our own; and if we 
suffer them to win that reputation from us 
altogether, then indeed we shall have lost 
more than if India were annexed to-morrow. 





The Old House by the River is a one-volumed 
novel, in the form of pleasant, thoughtful sketches, 
full of gentle feeling and much delicate and 
graceful writing. Some little affectation there 
is in the manner of the book, but it is very pleas- 
ant of its kind. — Examiner. 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF RELICS. 


Bor a short time since, Aix-la-Chapelle re- 
ceived, in one day, nearly 70,000 pilgrims to 
view a famous collection of relics there exhib- 
ited — famous alike for their sanctity and 
venerable antiquity. Some account, therefore, 
of relics in general may not be uninteresting, 
seeing, that after so many ages, and so many 
changes, they retain a scarcely diminished 
respect in the minds of the great mass of our 
European population. The attraction which 
the world’s accumulation of industry presented 
in the most populous metropolis in the world, 
making a combination of wonders never before 
seen, was scarcely, except at particular times, 
80 well attended as the few fragments of gar- 
ments, &c., which constitute the treasures of 
the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The feeling that operates in the mind to- 
wards relic-honor is not difficult of explana- 
tion, as the desire to retain a memento of the 
departed is one of the most universal of weak- 
nesses, if indeed such a term should be ap- 
plied to it. Still there is something different 
in the reverence of a religious relic; for we 
value a relic of a digested friend in propor- 
tion as we are certain of its authenticity. 
Our love or respect for the individual is not 
increased by it, but as we valued the friend so 
is the memento respected. But religious relics 
are said to be useful in promoting religion, 
and our love towards a — of the faith is 
said to be increased, or likely to be increased, 
by the enjoined veneration of fragments of 
their clothing, bones, hair, and other trifles, 
not always conveying the most delicate ideas. 
But in the history of relic-honor, supposing 
we struck the balance between the superstition 
and real devotion created thereby, how much 
merit would belong to the relict The fact is, 
that, however harmless in its origin, it ve: 
soon degenerated into a regular system o 
gainful traffic. They were not suffered long 
to remain passive mementos of mortality, but 
were called upon to prove their authenticity 
by a series of wonders, exceeding far in effect 
and quantity those performed by the saints 
themselves during life; and it was their re- 
puted miraculous power which constituted 
the true secret of their value. They were 
advertis¢ments to monasteries and churches, 
and the source of ample revenues from the 
concourse of er who thronged to the 
sacred shrines. Not many years ago the ex- 
hibition of the Holy Coat at Tréves drew a 
concourse which astonished this age of scien- 
tific inquiry ; and now, but a few weeks since, 
a septennial festival at Aix-la-Chapelle has 
proved itself not behindhand in its display of 
zeal or credulity. ; 

Active rivalry between monastic bodies, 
each greedy of the honor of their relics, was 
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the common and ordinary result of the sys- 
tem; and if by chance one obtained a relic 
of unusual power, a rival was sure to appear 
in the neighborhood. Even this was not 
enough ; for, — all decency and probabil- 
ity at defiance, it often happened that when 
a head worked miracles in Rome or some other 
city, the same head was asserted to be in the 
possession of another place, and sometimes 
multiplied to three, or four, all equally au- 
thentic and equally proving their authenticit 
by miraculous power. But they were not all 
kept stationary in their honored receptacles 
beneath the altars, or inclosed in gold and sil- 
ver coffers incrusted with gems and precious 
stones ; for some were committed to itinerants, 
who wandered about the country, gathering 
money by means somewhat less honorable 
than that of the common mountebank. These 
were the Pardoners, whose immoralities and 
audacity aroused the indignation of the 
satirist. Chaucer has drawn an admirable 
picture of them ; and Heywood the dramatist, 
though a Catholic, attacked them with wit, 
coarse and homely, but effective. So singu- 
larly contorted were people’s minds on this 
subject that the theft of a relic, if with the 
pious intent of enriching some other church 
or shrine, was by no means so serious an 
offence as one would oe indeed, even 
sacrilege might be pious, if it supported super- 
stition. This is borne out by the history of 
the nuptial ring of St. Joseph, said to be pre- 
served at Perusia. 

It had been kept for some time at a relig- 
ious community of Franciscans at Chiusi, 
where one of the brethren, Winther by name, 
a German, secreted it, with the intention of 
carrying his prize to his native country. But, 
when on hig road thither, he was frustrated 
by a sudden darkness, which struck him with 
penitence ; so he hung the ring upon a tree 
and confessed his sins before it, and promised 
to go back again to Chiusi, if it dispelled the 
darkness. He then discovered that it emitted 
a great light ; but somehow or other he went 
to Perusia, and abode with the Augustine 
friars, so far forgetful of his promise that he 
made a second attempt to bear away the ring, 
but the darkness once more prevented him. 
He then took counsel with his landlord, who, 
representing his danger from the people of 
Chiusi, and the benefit he would gain from 
the inhabitants of Perusia, persuaded him to 
bestow it upon that city. He followed this 
advice ; but soon the bishop of Chiusi came 
to get back the ring; but the Perusians, 
although fully aware of its being stolen, de- 
clared that they respected it too much to part 
with it, and would even defend their prize by 
arms. None but a pope could decide so grave 
a controversy, and the case was laid before 
Sixtus IV., but the honor of deciding it was 





left for Innocent III. who confided the task to 
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Cardinal Piccolomini, and in 1486 it was ad- 
judged to the Perusians. As for Winther, 
when he died, two religious communities dis- 
puted for his body ; the canons of St. Law- 
rence obtained it, and reverentially interred 
it before an altar of St. Joseph and Mary ; a 
monument was erected to him, on which his 
theft had honorable mention, as productive 
of so valuable a treasure to the city. 
In the zeal for relic-honor, the votaries of the 
Virgin carried themselves to an extravagance 
that fell nothing short of indecency. Surely 
none but the most irreverent ideas could be 
suggested by the display of the milk of the 
Virgin Mary ; yet was this a highly honored 
relic at so many places, that wits, more coarse 
than pious, cracked their jokes most liberally, 
and Erasmus has, in his amusing Colloquies, 
ridiculed with great force the exhibition made 
of it at the celebrated shrine of our Lady at 
Walsingham.* At Rome there was a vial of 
it at each of the following churches : — Santa 
Maria del Popolo, Santa Maria in Campitelli, 
San Nicholas in Carcere, and St. Alexis ; one 
at Venice in the church of St. Mark ; another 
at Avignon, with the Celestines ; at Padua, 
Genoa, and in Provence, in the cathedral of 
Toulon ; and at Chartres one of peculiar sanc- 
tity, which was given by the Virgin herself to 
Fulbert, forty-fourth bishop, on occasion of a 
burn on his tongue which could not be healed. 
At Naples, there is also some which becomes 
liquid every feast of the Virgin, but is dried 
up at any other time ; this is evidently arival 
to the blood of St. Januarius. Contrariwise, 
at Royaument, is some which thickens on the 
féte days, and is fluid at all other times. This 
list is but a few of the most noted, and many 
of these were very remarkable for. divers 
miraculous powers, particularly the cure of 
cancer and other ills of the breast. 
Nicéphorus, a writer of the 14th century, 
narrates with much circumstance the bequest 
that the Virgin made at her death of two 
chemises to two widows, Inthe year 810 these 
were at Constantinople, and were presented 
as most precious gifts to Charlemagne, who 
ve them to the church of our Lady at Aix- 
a-Chapelle. Afterwards, Charles the Bald 

ve one to the cathedral of Chartres, where 
it attracted crowds of pilgrims ; and when the 
Normans ravaged France, in 908, and laid 
siege to Chartres, the pious bishop, Gous- 
seaume, made a standard of it, and, marching 
at the head of his flock, the Normans were 
- to flight, which was attributed to the 

ivine favor of our Lady. A third chemise 
was brought from Constantinople, in 1205, by 
bishop Nivelon, and given to the church of 
Soissons ; a fourth was shown at Utrecht, and, 
doubtless, there were many others either 
entire or in fragments for the pious veneration 


* Vid. Pilgrimage to Canterbury and Walsing- 


of the faithful. The same writer also gives 
an account of the girdle of the Virgin Mary, 
which, it is said, she let fall when being borne 
by en to heaven, and which St. Thomas 
picked up.* It was brought to Constantinople 
in the fourth century, and the Greek church 
— a féte of the girdle of the Mother of 
God, on the 3lst of August. This was also 
brought in 1205 to Soissons; but, notwith- 
standing, that did not prevent a girdle being 
shown also at our Lady of Montserrat, in 
Spain, or at Notre Dame at Paris. One was 
also to be seen at Chartres in a crystal reli- 
quary, and honored at Assisi on the other side 
the Alps, as well as at Prato in Tuscany. 
Before the Reformation, this country was not 
behindhand in her claims, for in Westminster 
Abbey, a girdle, worked by her own hands, was 
preserved with due veneration and faith. Many 
or all of them performed miracles; that at 
Prato gave safe delivery to pregnant women, 
and was so attached to its church that all at- 
tempts to take it away were rendered abortive. 
It escaped from the hands of the thieves, and 
went back of itself to its reliquary. 

To the relic-mongers the wardrobe of the 

Virgin Mary was a most profitable invest- 
ment ; but it is suggestive of whimsical ideas 
to find Jews trading with the Christians iu 
auch commodities, 
In the fifth century an old Jewess boasted 
of the possession of the Virgin’s gown; Con- 
stantinople was the favorite depository of such 
treasures, and to Constantinople it went, and 
was honored with special veneration, the 2nd 
of July being set apart for its féte day. At 
Rome they preserve another in the church of 
St. John Lateran, a third in the church of 
Santa Maria supra Minerva, a fourth in Santa 
Maria del Popolo, a fifth in the church of St. 
Barbe, a sixth in the church of St. Blaize, an- 
other in San Thomas in Parione, and one in 
that of Santa Susanna ; making eight in that 
city alone. But the catalogue does not stop 
here, for there is one at San Salvador in Spain, 
and one in the Escurial ; one is at Avignon, 
and another at Marseilles ; one at Toulon, at 
Arles, at Berre in Provence, at the Abbey of 
Montier-la-Cellé in Champagne, and at the 
Chartreuse de Mont Dieu. At Assisi is an- 
other, at Novogorod, at Brussels, besides many 
others less known, but perhaps quite as au- 
thentic. That so precious a garment as the 
relic of Constantinople should be 400 years 
and more in the peng of one of an op- 
posite fuith, would argue that the early Chris- 
tians were not quite so careful of such treasures 
as their descendants; but these are questions 
that the faithful never ask. 

The veil of the Virgin Mary is another 
famous relic gifted like the rest with almost 
ubiquitous presence. It came from Jerusalem 





ham, by J. G. Nichol, p. 21. 


* Vid. Lippomano de Vitis Sanctorum. 
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to Constantinople, and was oftentimes used by 
the emperor as a standard, giving assurance of 
victory. ‘Tréves boasts the possession of this 
treasure, and it is asserted that it was brought 
from Constantinople in 1207. Chartres, Mont- 
serrat, Rome, Moscow, and the Escurial, dis- 
pute the honor of possession of the érue veil ; 
and there is one at Marseilles, and others 
elsewhere. 

The hair of our Lady is exhibited in a great 
number of places, and would at least be less 
improbable, but for the great variety of colors, 
when, if tradition be true, it should be golden. 
Fétes in honor of the Virgin Mary’s hair are 
held at Oviedo, Bruges, and St. Omer, &c. ; 
and there is a current witticism of a hair so 
fine as to be invisible. A monk showing this, 
among other relics, a peasant with open eyes, 
said, ‘‘ My reverend father, I do not see the 
holy hair ;’’ ‘* Parbleu, I well believe it,” re- 
plied the monk, ‘I have shown it for twenty 
years, and have never seen it myself.’’ 

The relics of the Virgin alone would require 
a volume to illustrate them; but I shall now 

ive a few notices of those of St. John the 

uptist, whose decapitated head, of course was 
the most famous, and it was one of those 
which favored the faithful by showing itself 
in more places than one at the same time. 
According to Theodoret the tomb of St. John 
the Baptist was at Sebaste in Syria, and was 
desecrated by the heathens at the time of 
Julian the Apostate, who burnt the bones 
and cast the ashes to the winds; but Euse- 
bius states that some few were preserved, 
taken to Antioch, and walled up by Athana- 
sius, Sozamen asserts that the head was 
taken by the Emperor Theodosius to Constan- 
tinople. Not to enter into too many particu- 
lars, to complicate the story, it appears that 
in the fifth century there were two acknowl- 
edged heads of the Baptist at Emesa in 
Pheenicia, and in consequence the Greeks in- 
stituted a féte to the ¢wo heads on the 4th of 
February —a proof of their faith, if not of 
the truth. Another head is caesar by the 
Maronites of Libanus ; but Ducange proves, 
that that at Amiens was the real ¢rue head, 
and that it was brought from Constantinople 
—a fact the Greeks do not admit. One of 
the proofs in favor of the head at Amiens is, 
that it shows the mark of a wound under the 
eye given by Herodias with a knife. The 
celebrity of this relic was very great in the 
western world ; it drew multitudes of pilgrims, 
and the tokens of their pious journey have 
recently received illustration by Mr. Roach 
Smith, from various examples found here, as 
well as in France.* Another head was pre- 
served at St. Jean d’Angely, in Saintonge, 
brought from Alexandria in the reign of Pepin- 
le-Bref; and Rome had one in the church of 


* Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i., p. 8& 
CCOCKCVII, LIVING AGE, oL.1m. 36 





St. Sylvester, which they say was brought to 
them by some Greek monks. Pope John 
XXIII. sold this to the Florentines for 50,000 
ducats, but a revolt of the Romans compelled 
him to break the bargain, which was stig- 
matized at the council of Constance as a simo- 
niacal contract. ‘This relic was destroyed in 
the taking of Rome by Charles V. in 1527. 
Baronius, however, gives to the nuns of St. 
Clair the honor of saving the relic from the 
hands of an impious soldier ; a valiant but 
dangerous attempt for ladies under such cir- 
cumstances. 

France was not content with having more 
than one true head already, but the pious 
King St. Louis brought one to Paris, a present 
from Baldwin IT., Emperor of Constantinople ; 
but this does not appear to have been a very 
attractive one. There was another at Svis- 
sons, also brought from Constantinople, so 
that France was foremost in this race of fraud. 
The Escurial had one with similar pretensions 
to authenticity, and Moscow claimed another, 
doubtless as ‘rue as any. But, notwithstand- 
ing that twelve heads in a tolerably perfect 
condition can be counted, there were numer- 
ous large and important fragments of the 
skull in all sorts of places, especially at Malta, 
which contained the best part of another 
head, There were no less than seven extra 
jaws of great note in different parts of. Chris- 
tendom, as well as uther important and neces- 
sary portions of the cranium. 

We are told that some of the ashes were 
saved from dispersion by the winds of heav- 
en; these, therefore, possessed wonderful 
powers of multiplication, and churches with- 
out number claimed to possess the ashes of 
‘St. John the Baptist, notwithstanding the dis- 
persion in the air. But even this was not so 
mervellous as the perfect bones in great num- 
bers, whose miraculous power attested their 
authenticity. But I will pass over these to 

ive the story of the finger of St. John the 
ptist, venerated in Brittany at a place which 
derives its name from the fact, and is called 
St. Jean-du-Dvigt. ‘This small town is on the 
borders of the sea, and’ was previous to the 
Revolution famous for its pilgrimages, and 
supported by the offerings of these pious 
travellers. 

This finger, saved from the cinders of the 
burnt body, was sent to Philip the Just by the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. A virgin lady of 
Normandy found means to possess herself of 


‘it, and brought it to her own country. In 


1487 2 young man of Lower Brittany formed 
a plan to carry it off; but the finger did not 
wait for this act of violent rapine ; of its own 
free will it put itself in the sleeve of its 
adorer, who was, however, quite ignorant of 
his good luck. He is drawn towards his 
native country by a supernatural power; he 
passes through a town; the bells ring out 
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joyfully of their own accord, and the very 
trees bow themselves in homage and delight. 
He is seized as a sorcerer, and put in prison, 
but next day he awakes miraculvusly in his 
native village, near a fountain, since called 
**the Fountain of the Finger.”” He enters 
the chapel of Saint Meriadec, but he is hardly 
upon his knees, before the finger goes and 
places itself upon the altar. Ile remembers 
the object of his adoration ; the tapers light 
of themselves, the people all prostrate in 

rayer; at length it reaches the ear of the 
Duke John, who burries to the spot, and ends 
by erecting a church to his patron saint. This 
relic had great ‘affection fur its church in 
Brittany, for when Henry VII. of England 
sent aid to Anne the Duchess against Charles 
VIL., king of France, under the orders of 
Richard Eggesmil, his vassals carried off the 
finger ; but when they had arrived at South- 
ampton, the coffin was empty, and the relic 
gone home. But this relic, if not destroyed, 
no longer produces its miracles, and pilgrims 
no longer think it worthy of their honor. 

The singular history of the true cross has 
found an historian in Lord Mahon, but that 
of the nails is not less marvellous. These 
were, of course, discovered at the same time 
as the cross by St. Helena, who, however, 
disposed of one by casting it into the sea dur- 
ing a tempest to appease the waves. Coun- 
stantine, her son, made use of another in the 
bit of his horse’s bridle, and it is asserted 
that the iron crown of Lombardy is made out 
of another; but the same thing is said to 
have been done at the command of St. Helena 
for her son, so that ¢wo crowns were made out 
of them. Milan cathedral has another nail, 
which is said to be one that was attached to 
the bridle of Constantine, a variation from 
the story which made it a component part. 
This is elevated above the high altar, between 
five lights, which burn day and night. There 
were three nails preserved at Rome; the 
same number in Paris. One of great sanctity 
is preserved at Nuremberg; two at Naples ; 
one at each of the following towns : — Assisi, 
Ancona, Sienna, Venice, Cologne, Tréves, 
Bruges, Draguignan, &c. The original num- 
ber of three has been multiplied into twenty- 
seven notorious instances, besides others less 
known, which would swell the list to a much 
larger amount. 

The great number of this relic claiming 
authenticity seems to have puzzled even those 
disposed to credence ; for Godescard tries to 
explain the fact in a way that can scarcel 
mend the matter. He says, ‘‘ The true nail, 
which is at Rome, in the church of the Holy 
Cross, has been filed and has no longer a point. 
These filings have been inclosed in other 
nails, made like the true one, and by this 
means they have in some sort been multiplied. 
A yet other mode of multiplying it has been 
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found That was, to touch similar nails with 
it, which were immediately distributed. Saint 
Charles Borromeo, a very enlightened prelate, 
and of the most scrupulous exactness in the fact 
of relics, had many nails made like that which 
is kept at Milan, and distributed them after 
they had touched it. He gave one of them to 
Philip IL. as a precious relic.’’* 

This ingenious and ingenuous explanation 
tells its own story, and gives a tolerable hint 
of the mode of making relics ; and, if the imi- 
tations had as much virtue in them as the orig- 
inal, which cannot be doubted, there is no 
reason to complain ; and one must acknowled 
that Saint Charles was worthy of being himself 
enshrined as a relic, as he is, in the costly 
chapel at Milan. His body is as yet too recent, 
or modern faith less easy, for any rival ; but his 
wardrobe enriches many a treasury, while the 
miracles performed at his tomb may be esti- 
mated by the ez voto offerings, which Ribade- 
neira states to have amounted in 1610 to as 
many as 10,350. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to inquire into 
the authenticity of the horns of Moses, which 
Misson tells ust were preserved at Genoa, 
having been brought in a bottle by a pilgrim 
from the Holy Land ; or whether feathers from 
the wings of Saint Michael were edifying to 
the faithful who visited Mont St. Michel in 
1784, but they are doubtless as veracious 
stories as many others of more received credi- 
bility.t 

It is not by examining the acts of councils, 
that we can understand the actual feeling prev- 
alent in the church during the middle ages 
on the question of relic-worship, but the con- 
temporary writers afford us all we can desire, 
and of these Ceesarius of Heisterbach is re- 
plete with information in his pleasant but 
wondrous stories, ‘These are indeed especially 
interesting, from the fact that this worthy 
monk speaks of events and things in his own 
immediate neighborhood, and nearly always 
pertaining to his own order. The following 
is remarkable in more than one point.§ ‘A 
certain convert of our order (Cistercian) , when 
from that society of virgins (the 11,000 vir- 
gins) he brought a certain head to our monas- 
tery, out of devdtion, he washed it with wine, 
kissing it. The same night a most beautiful 
damsel appeared to the convert in his sleep, 
and embracing him said, ‘ To-day when you 
washed my head you kissed me so amiably, I 
will eg | you in the same way.’ He, con- 
sidering his profession, that the kiss of the 
girl would corrupt, withdrew his head, and 


* Vie des Péres, &c. 3 Mai. 

¢ Misson, Voyage en Italie, &c., vol. ii., p. 148. 

¢ The author of Vathek, in his Travels in Spain, 
speaks of a feather he saw at the Escurial taken 
from the wings of Gabriel. 

§ Cesarius, Dialog. Miraculorum, distinct. oct. 
cap. 88, 
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thus by this motion awoke.” The novice to 
whom this story is told then says, ‘‘ When in 
the streets and gardens of the city of Cologne 
bones of the eleven thousand virgins are found, 
it seems to me to be scarcely possible but that 
oftentimes other bones are mixed with them.” 
The monk answers that relics will not suffer 
any fulse ones among them, and relates a 
wonderful stury to confirm it, how the bone 
of a horse was thrust out of sacred company. 
A number of relics were laid out on the seats 
in St. Mary’s church in the capital at Cologne, 
covered with clean cloths, and as they dried a 
great smell arose from them. Goswin the 
Abbot immediately knew this was the work 
of the devil, and, having clothed himself with 
his sacerdotal garments, proceeded to exor- 
cism, and a great horse’s bone jumped out of 
the midst as if projected in a whirlwind, and 
the stink was succeeded by the usual sweet 
‘lor of relics.* 

This narrative derives some interest from 
its locality; the great number of bones that 
fill almost every church of Cologne with relics 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of all who 
visit that interesting city, and the above stories 
tend to show how they were accumulated, by 
the evidence of one who was a contemporary 
witness. Great numbers of bones have always 
been dug up in the neighborhood of Cologne, 
not a great thing to marvel at considering that 
it was an important Roman colony : is it not 
exceeding probable that these remains belong 
to a large interment of the colonists, thus dis- 
turbed to become sanctified and paraded, for 
an honor the living possessors little antici- 

ated t 

The wide-spread devotion to relics is cer- 
tainly a singular fact. It was universal in 
pagan antiquity ; it is rife among the fol- 

owers of Mahomet and in the more ancient 
religions of India; it forms a not inconsider- 
able means of acquiring power over the minds 
of the people ; and it seems to be so gradual 
a step to pass from an innocent weakness to a 
gross superstition, that minds of high intel- 
ligence are carried by the force of habit, or 
of the system, to admit things contrary to the 
lainest dictates of common sense ; and we 
1ave seen, from the events of the month of 
July last, that thousands upon thousands still 
crowd to see a few vestments, whose history, 
if examined, would present the most positive 
evidence of fraud. G. WaLLer. 





From the Athenzeum. 
Twenty Years in the Philippines. By Pavu 
DE LA GirontERE. Vizetelly & Co. 
We owe this book to the vivacious author 
of ** Monte Christo.’? Not that M. Dumas is 
its author —he is only its cause. Alexan- 


* Cesarius, Dialog. Miraculorum, distinct. oct., 
cap. 89. 
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der appears here as the Falstaff of romance : 
—he is not only a writer himself, but the 
cause of writing in other men. The usual 
** friends and admirers’’ had long and vainly 
urged M. Paul de la Gironiére to give the 
story of his adventures to a reading and heliev- 
ing world. Our adventurer hesitated at so 
bold a step, until he one day found his name 
in the feuilleton of the Conséttulionnel figuring 
among the ‘‘ Thousand and One Phantoms’ 
of the great appropriator of other men’s ideas 
and experiences. M. Paul de la Gironiére 
could keep silence no longer. As a traveller 
he had seen strange sights —done valorous 
deeds — gained a ceoeiions experience. He 
had outlived a massacre, married a fortune, 
founded a colony — he had combined in his 
own person the adventures of a Rajah Brooke 
and a Col. Dixon of Mairwara memory : — 
how, then, could he stand by and see himself 
reduced to a ‘‘ phantom’’—and hear the 
story of his own colony of Jala-Jala mistold 
by the daring romance-writer of the Constitu- 
tionnel? Such resignation was not in flesh 
and blood. To prove that he was a man, 
and not a phantom, M. Paul de la Gironiére 
‘* resolved to take up the pen :”” — and we are 
glad he did so, for we have gained by his res- 
olution an original and amusing of 

Our author is evidently a self-constituted 
hero. In his intercourse with himself he has 
all the airs of a great man—the coolness, 
courage, complacency, and aptitude in peril 
which reveal, in spite of all disguises, the 
born rulers of the world. Ile chronicles his 
own perfections and successes with a frank- _ 
ness that anticipates objection and disarms 
criticism. These are but the small weak- ~ 
nesses of strength : —and it would be hard 
indeed if a man who has done the heroic 
things recorded here were not allowed to 
boast of them a little. We are very well 
aware that reserve and modesty are no part 
of the education of a Porte St. Martin hero: 
— and ifthe edge of the scarlet cloak will occa- 
sionally peep out beneath the more sober suit of 
our Don Medico, it is nature and accident 
rather than the man himself that are at fault. 
Is not the smallest boy in the Victoria pit al- 
ways able to see the hero through his changing 
habits? IfM. Paul de la Gironiére be one 
of the favorites of destiny, so much the bet- 
ter for him — and, we will add, for his readers. 
In spite of his occasional gasconade and per- 
petual self-satisfaction — or, because of these 
— we have found the Don an amusing com- 
panion, and we readily forgive his airs on ac- 
count of his vivacity, his bonhomie, his ready: 
affection, and his untiring spirits. 

We must add, that there is a tender as well’ 
as a ludicrous side to the story of this long 
residence in the Philippine Islands. M. de 
la Gironiére goes out alone to the ends-of the 
earth ; he forms ties, as it is in the: nature 
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of lonely men to do; he marries and sees his 
hearth blessed with young children ; but they 
die in the long years, one by one, until the 
once solitary man is again alone — alone with 
harrowing memories, spirits no longer hope- 
fal, and energies no longer fresh. And then 
he returns to the old land from which he had 
wandered in his youth —the same man, and 

et how changed in all that gives the zest to 
life The closing pages of this volume have 
—e them a weight of melancholy that is 
almost tragic. 

The Philippine Islands are comparatively 
unbroken ground, Mackmicking has written 
an account of these islands ; Crawford, Horace 
St. John, and other writers have glanced at 
them. An interesting MS. history of the 
islands, written by a resident of many years, 
is now before us. But we hold it no disparage- 
ment to these writers to assert that M. Paul 
de la Gironiére has given us altogether the 
most lively and interesting description of life 
in these southern islands that we have ever 
seen. 

To come to particulars, Let us hear Don 
Medico expatiate on the graces of the Manilla 
women : — 


In the evening, Spaniards, English, and 
French, go to the promenades to ogle the beauti- 
fal and facile half-bred women, whose transpar- 
ent robes reveal their splendid figures. That 
which distinguishes the femalehalf-breeds (Span- 
ish-Tagals, or Chinese-Tagals) is a singularly 
intelligent and expressive physiognomy. Their 
hair, drawn back from the face, and sustained 
by long golden pins, is of marvellous laxuriance. 
They wear upon the head a kerchief, transparent 
like a veil, made of the pine fibre, finer than our 
finest cambric ; the neck is ormamented by a 
string of large coral beads, fastened by a gold 
medallion. A transparent chemisette, of the 
same stuff as the bead-<tress, descends aa far 38 
the waist, covering, but not tonceaiiag, a bosom 
that has never beea ««nprisoned in stays. Below, 
and twoor three inches fem the edge of the chemi- 
sette, is attached a variously colored petticoat of 
pis’ bright hues, Over this garment, a large 
and costly silk sash closely encircles the figure, 
and shows its outline from the waist to the knee. 
The small and white feet, always naked, are 
thrust into embroidered slippers, which cover 
but the extremities. Nothing can be more 
tharming, coquettish, and fascinating, than this 
costume, which excites in the highest degree the 
admiration of strangers. 





How our Don fascinates one of these beau- 
ties — a lady beautiful as a Byronian heroine, 
tich as one of Marryat’s damsels—and how 
he woos and weds her after the set fashion on 
the stage of the Lyceum or the Haymarket — 
we will not pause to relate. That he knew 
1ow to ~sotect the beauty he had won as well 
m@ any Dor hs ever trod the stage, we must, 
eowcrer, allow him to bear witness : — 
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As we went one morning to the cascades, we 
were about to alight at Yang-Yang, when all at 
once our carriage was surrounded by brigands, 
flying from the soldiers of the line. ‘The chief — 
for we supposed him to be so at first — said to 
his companions, not paying the slightest attention 
to us, ‘* We must kill the horses !’’ By this I 
saw he feared lest their enemies should make use 
of our horses to pursue them. With a presence 
of mind which fortunately never abandons me in 
difficult or perilous circumstances, I said to him, 
** Do not fear ; my horses shall not be used by 
your enemies to pursue you ; rely upon my word.’’ 
The chief put his hand to his cap, and thus 
addressed his comrades. ‘*If such be the case, 
the Spanish soldiers will do us no harm to-day, 
neither let us do any. Follow me!’ They 
marched off, and [ instantly drove rapidly away 
in quite an opposite direction from the soldiers. 
The bandits looked after me ; my good faith in 
keeping my word was successful. [ not only 
lived a few months in safety at Tierra-Alta, but 
many years after, when I resided in Jala-Jala, 
and, in my quality of commander of the territorial 
horse-guards of the province of Lagune, was nat- 
urally a declared enemy of the bandits, I re- 
ceived the following note:—‘‘Sir, beware of 
Pedro Tumbaga. We are invited by him to go 
to your house and to take you by surprise. We 
remember the morning we spoke to you at the 
cascades, and the sincerity of your word. You 
are an honorable man. If we find ourselves face 
to face with you, and it is necessary, we will 
fight, but faithfully, and never after having 
laid a snare. Keep, therefore, on your guard ; 
beware of Pedro Tumbaga; he is cowardly 
enough to hide himself in order to shoot you.”’ 
Everybody must acknowledge I had to do with 
most polite robbers. I answered them thus : — 
** You are brave fellows. I thank you for your 
advice, but I do not fear Pedro Tumbaga. [ 
cannot conceive how it is you keep among you 4 
man capable of hiding himself to kill his enemy. 
If I had a soldier like him, I would soon let him 
wave justice, and without consulting the law.’’ 
A formight «fter my answer Tumbaga was no 
more ; @ bandit’s dullet disembarrassed me of 
him. 

We doubt if any hero at the Victoria could 
have done it better. MM. de la Gironiére has 
much to do with bandits afterwards, when he 
becomes King Paul, founder of the colony of 
Jala-Jala, and ruler of the tribes of Tagaloc. 
But before we look on him in his little king- 
dom, we will glance at these Tagaloc, the 
people over whom he had torule:— 


The character of the Tagaloc is extremly diffi- 
cult to define. Lavater and Gail would have 
been very much embarrassed by it ; for both 
physiognomy and craniology would be, perhaps, 
equally at a loss amongst the Philippines. The 
natural disposition of the Tagal Indian is a mix- 
ture of vices and virtues —of good and bad 
qualities. A worthy priest has said, when 
speaking of them — ‘‘ They are great children, 
and must be treated as if they were little ones.’’ 





It is really curious to trace, and still more 80 to 
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read, the moral portrait of a native of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. ‘The Indian keeps his word ; and 
yet — will it be believed ?— he is a liar. Anger 
he holds in horror — he compares it to madness ; 
and even prefers drunkenness, which, however, 
he despises. He will not hesitate to use the 
dagger to avenge himself for injustice ; but what 
he can least submit to is an insult, even when 
merited. When he has committed a fault, he 
may be punished with a flogging ; this he re- 
ceives without a murmur, but he cannot brook 
an insult. He is brave, generous, and a fatalist. 
The profession of a robber, which he willingly 
exercises, is agreeable to him, on account of the 
life of liberty and adventure it affords, and not 
because it may lead to riches. Generally speak- 
ing, the Tagalocs are good fathers and good hus- 
bands, both these qualities being inherent. Hor- 
ribly jealous of their wives, but not in the least 
of the honor of their daughters ; and it matters 
little if the women they marry haye committed 
errors previous to their union. They never ask 
for a dowry — they themselves provide it ; and 
make presents to the parents of their brides. 
They dislike cowards, but willingly attach them- 
selves to the man who is brave enough to face 
danger. Play is their ruling passion, and they 
delight in the combats of animals, especially in 
cock-fighting. 


Here was material of a somewhat unprom- 
ising nature : —and we are not certain that 
the first demonstration of the European was 
quite so wise and successful as the Don him- 
self appears to think, even taking his own 
account of it fur gospel : — 


Two Indians came one day to lodge a complaint 
against one of their comrades, living at some 
leagues’ distance from Jala-Jala. These in- 
formers accused him of having stolen cattle. 
After I had heard all they had to say, I set off 
with my guard to seize upon the accused, and 
brought him to our residence. There I endeavored 
to make him confess his crime, but he denied it, 
and said he was innocent. It was in vain I 
aap him if he would tell the truth to grant 

im his pardon, for he persisted even in the 
presence of his accusers. Persuaded, however, 
that he was telling me falsehoods, and disgustéd 
with his obstinacy in denying a fact which had 
been sworn to me with every appearance of sin- 
cerity, I ordered him to be tied upon a bench, 
and receive a dozen strokes of a whip. My 
orders were executed ; but the culprit denied the 
charge, as he had done before. ‘This dogged per- 
severance irritated me, and I caused another 
correction to be administered to him the same as 
the first. The unfortunate man bore his pun- 
ishment with unshaken courage; but in the 
midst of his sufferings he exclaimed, in penetrat- 
ing accents, ‘‘O, sir, I swear to you that I am 
innocent ! but, as you will not believe me, take 
me into your house. I will be a faithful servant, 
and you will soon have proofs that I am the 
victim of an infamous calumny.’’ These words 
affected me. I reflected that this unfortunate 
than was, perhaps, not guilty after all. I-began 
to fear I had been deceived, and had unknow- 
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ingly committed an act of injustice. I felt that 
private enmity might have led these two wit- 
nesses to make a false declaration, and thus in- 
duce me to punish an innocent man, I ordered 
him to be untied. ‘The proof you demand,’’ I 
said to him, ‘‘is easily tried. If you are an 
honest man, I shall be a father to you ; but if 
you deceive me, do not expect any pity from me. 
From this moment you shall be one of my guard ; 
my lieutenant will provide you with arms.’’ He 
thanked me earnestly, and his countenance lit 
up with sudden joy. He was installed in my 
guard. O! human justice ! how fragile and how 
often unintelligible art thou! Some time after 
this event, I learnt that Bazilio dela Cruz — this 
was the name of the man — was innocent. 
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Man is liable to err; and it is too often 
through the gates of wrong that rulers pass 
into the path of right. Our Don seems to 
have had a more summary mode of dealing 
with the bandits who infested Jala-Jala. But 
alas, for the novelty! Who has not seen the 
same experiment tried a thousand times with 
the same success in a thousand melo-dra- 
mast — 


I frequently walked in the forests, alone, with 
my gun under my arm. Suddenly a bandit 
would spring out, as if by enchantment, from 
behind a tree, armed from top to toe, and ad- 
vance towards me. ‘* Master,’’ said he to me, 
putting one knee to the ground, ‘I will be an 
honest man ; take me under your protection !”’ 
I asked him his name; if he had been marked 
out by the high court of justice, I would answer 
him severely : ‘*‘ Withdraw, and never present 
yourself again before me ; [ cannot forgive you, 
and if I meet you again, I must do my duty.’’ 
If he was unknown to me, I would kindly say to 
him: ** Follow me.”’ 


Follow whither? M. de la Gironiére tells 
us to virtue and the church ; — but with cer- 
tain small concessions, as we shall see, to the 
old predatory instinct of his converts and fol- 
lowers : — 


I found that it was necessary to provide some 
amusement compatible with the tastes, manners, 
and habits of my former bandits, who had led 
for so long a space of time such a wandering, 
vagabond life. For this purpose I allowed hunt- 
ing on all parts of my estate, conditionally, how- 
ever, that I should take beforehand, as tithe, a 
quarter of any stag or wild boar they should kill. 
I do not think that ever a sportsman — one of 
those men reclaimed from the paths of vice to 
those of virtue — failed in this engagement, or 
endeavored to steal any game. I have often re- 
ceived seven or eight haunches of venison in a 
day, and those who brought them were delighted 
to be able to offer them to me. 


King Paul was, on the whole, tolerably 
successful with his colony. That his effects 
are descriptively disposed in pictures, and his 
virtuous and happy villagers grouped as in 
the background oF an opera, ‘‘ in vineyards 
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copied from the south of France,’’ is rather 
the incidental result of his dramatic instinct 
than an impeachment of his sober truth. 
We have no doubt that our Don and the ami- 
able Donna Anna, his wife, did much good at 
the colony of Jala-Jala ; and we regret that 
his taste for story-telling has prevented him 
from setting down the practical details of his 
management, such as those which render Col. 
Dixon’s account of his doings at Mairwara so 
interesting to the statesman and public writer. 

The Don’s experiment at Jala-Jala led 
him to explore the nothern parts of the island 
of Luzon. Perhaps his notes on the natives 
of these provinces will be considered by those 
who delight in comparing the manners of men 
as the most interesting in his work. From 
these we can extract only a few curiosities. 
Here is an odd Indian custom as regards 
divorce : — 


The Tinguian has generally one legitimate 
wife, and many mistresses ; but the legitimate 
wife alone inhabits the conjugal houses, and the 
mistresses have each of them a separate cabin. 
The marriage is a contract between the two 
families of the married couple. The day of the 
ceremony, the man and wife bring their dowry 
in goods and chattels ; the marriage portion is 
composed of China vases, glass, coral beads, and 
sometimes a little gold powder. It is of no profit 
to the married couple, for they distribute it to 
their relations. This custom, my guide observed 
to me, has been established to prevent a divorce, 
which could only take place in entirely restitut- 
ing all the objects that were contributed at the 
marriage by the party asking for divorce —a 
rather skilful expedient for savages, and worthy 
of being the invention of civilized people. The 
relatives thus become much interested in pre- 
venting the separation, as they would be obliged 
to restitute the presents received ; and, if one of 
the couple persisted in requesting it, they would 
prevent him or her by making away with one of 
the objects furnished, such as a coral necklace, or 
a China vase. Without this wise measure, itis to 
be supposed that a husband, with mistresses, 
would very often endeavor to obtain a divorce. 


Among King Paul’s own subjects, the 
Tagaloc, the method of wooing and weddin 
was ancient and peculiar — every Tagal Jaco 
having to earn his Rachel as the Hebrew 

triarch won his bride. Marriage, says M. 
Me la Gironiére, — 


is preceded by two other ceremonies, the first of 
which is called Tain manock, Tagal words, 
signifying or meaning ‘‘the cock looking after 
his hen.’’ Therefore, when once a young man 
has informed his father and mother that he has 
a predilection for a young Indian girl, his 
parents pay a visit to the young girl’s parents 
upon some fine evening ; and, after some very 
ordinary chat, the mamma of the young man 
- offers a piastre to the mamma of the young lady. 
=Should the future mother-in-law accept, the 
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young lover is admitted, and then his future 
mother-in-law is sure to go and spend. the very 
same piastre in betel and cocoa-wine. During 
the greater portion of the night, the whole com- 
pany assembled upon the occasion chews betel, 
drinks cocoa-wine, and discusses upon all other 
subjects but marriage. The young men never 
make their appearance till the piastre has been 
accepted, because in that case they look upon it 
as being the avant-courier —that is, the first 
and most essential step towards their marriage. 
On the next day the young man pays a visit to 
the mother, father, and other relations of his affi- 
anced bride. There he is received as one of the 
family ; he sleeps there, he lodges there, takes a 
part in all the labors,and most particularly in 
those labors depending upon the young maid’s 
superintendence. He now undertakes a service or 
task, that lasts, more or less, two, three, or four 
years, during which time he must look well to 
himself ; for if anything be found out against 
him he is discArded, and never more can pretend 
to the hand of her he would espouse. The Span- 
iards did their best to suppress this custom, on 
account of the inconvenience it entailed. Very 
often the father of the young girl, in order to 
keep in his service a man who cost him nothing, 
keeps on this state of servitude indefinitely, and 
sometimes dismisses him who has served him for 
two or three years, and takes another under the 
same title of pretendant, or lover. But it also 
frequently happens that if the two lovers grow 
impatient for the celebration of the marriage cere- 
mony, for ‘‘ hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,’’ some day or other the young girl takes the 
young man by the hair, and, presenting him to 
the curate of the village, tells him she has just 
run away with her lover, therefore they must be 
married. The wedding ceremony then takes 
place without the consent of the parents. But 
were the young man to carry off the young girl, 
he would be severly punished, and she restored 
to her family. 


Here we may pause. Our mark ison many 
another passage of this curious volume ; but 
we have given enough to show the strangeness 
of its materials and the manner in which they 
are dis To those who would know 
more of life in the Philippine Islands, as 
related by the founder of Jala-Jala, we must 
recommend the volume from which we have 
drawn these extracts. 





Prazp’s Porus. — In our recent review of 
the poems of the late W. Mackworth Praed, 
as collected and published in America, we 
expressed some regret that no English and 
complete edition of the works of that gifted 
author was in existence. We have been in- 
formed that such an edition is preparing, 
under the best possible conditions for ability 
and completeness, and will be published by 
_— arker in the ensuing season. — 

ress, ' 
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From the Athenzum. 


The Works of William H. Seward. Edited by 
Grorce E. Baker. 3 vols. New York, 
Redfield ; London, Low & Co. 


In these three bulky volumes we have a 
collection of the writings and speeches of one 
of the most distinguished living politicians of 
the United States. Those who are acquainted 
with contemporary American politics (and we 
suspect that we on this side of the water are 
not nearly so well acquainted with American 
politics as the Americans ure with ours) know 
that Mr. Seward’s name is identified, in the 
American political calendar, with an important 
section of one of the two great parties — the 
sv-called Whigs, and the so-called Democrats 
— into which the Republic isdivided. Distin- 
guished from each other by differences on a 
great variety of questions, appertaining some 
to the internal politics of America and others 
to her cosmopulitical relations —these two 
parties, whose names convey to English ears no 
real indication of the nature of their respective 
principles, are further subdivided into various 
shades and denominations. ‘Thus, among the 
whigs, there is one section called the ** Silver- 
grays,’’ or ** Fillmore-men,’’ who are reckoned 
more Conservative in their views; while an- 
other section — known over the whole Union 
as the ‘* Woolly-heads,’’ or ‘* Seward-men’”’ 
— are regarded as more liberal and progressive. 
Of this latter section, as their name indicates, 
Mr. Seward is the recognized chief. The 

rms of the distinction between these two 

ivisions of the whig party existed long ago ; 
but their marked separation, and the names 
bestowed on them in token thereof, originated 
in the recent discussions relative to the Fu- 
gitive Slave Bill. A more detailed account 
of the political tenets of the two sections, and 
indeed of the political parties of America 
generally, is given in Mr. Pulszky’s recent 
work on America—in which Mr. Seward’s 
name is conspicuously mentioned. | 

Readers to whom this account of Mr. Seward 
and his political position in America may be 
familiar, as well as those who, without any 
personal prepossessions for or against Mr. 
Seward, may desire a good opportunity for ob- 
taining an insight into American politics, and 
a glimpse of the kind of talent and character 
which America honors in her public men, will 
find much to interest them in these volumes. 
From a biographical sketch prefixed to the 
first volume — written by the editor, in the 
spirit of an admirer and political disciple — 
we learn, that Mr. Seward was born in Florida, 
in the State of New York, in 1801; was edu- 
cated at the Union College, Schenectady, 
where he greatly distinguished himself ; com- 
menced business as a lawyer in Auburn in 1823, 
and rapidly rose into high professional rep- 
utation ; turned his attention very early to 
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politics, and ranked himself first with the 
** democratic”’ y, which he afterwards 
left for the ‘* whig ;”” was elected a member 
of the State Senate of New York in 1830— 
probably the youngest member who ever sat in 
that Senate ; displayed in this his first civil 
office a boldness and vigor, both as a business - 
man and as a speaker, which soon made him 
a leader in the house; after eight years of 
laborious public life, varied by a brief visit to 
Europe, was elected in 1838 to the high 
office of Governor of the State, at the early age 
of thirty-seven ; held this office for four years ; 
retired for a while into a more private position, 
though still continuing his political and fo- 
rensic assiduity ; and, lastly, was chosen a 
member of the General Senate of the United 
States in 1848 — to which body he still belongs, 
and where, at the age of fifty-two, he com- 
mands the respect accorded by America to 
those whom she regards as the most prominent 
and able of her citizen-legislators. ‘The biog- 
rapher fills up this sketch with pretty ample 
details of Mr. Seward’s proceedings and prin- 
ciples in each of the stations to which he has 
successively been called: —as a lawyer and 
pleader — as a member of the New York State 
overnment —as Governor —and as a mem- 
r of Congress. The impression which he 
endeavors to convey — and which, apart from 
any reference to party-politics, and allowing 
for the writer's bias, is evidently just —is, 
that the subject of the memoir is a man really 
deserving to be known wherever the characters 
of eminent modern politicians are thought 
worthy of study; enlightened, conscientious, 
plain and sagacious in his style of thought, and . 
extremely firm whenever he thinks himself in 
the right —very American in his type, and 
generous and progressive in his views on 
many important questions affecting not only 
American society, but society generally. 
This impression is confirmed by the writings, 
speeches, and official letters contained in the 
volumes. To those whom American politics 
and the state of American society interest — 
and that country is at present the theatre 
where a number of social questions of the 
most advanced kind are working themselves 
out for the behoof of speculative political 
philosophers in all lands, and ultimatel 
perhaps of all nations and peoples in their 
corporate capacity—these writings and - 
speeches afford excellent materials for study. 
e could select many passages from Mr, 
Seward’s correspondence and speeches as a 
governor, presenting the citizen-government of 
our Transatlantic kinsmen in a very favorable 
light, and showing a higher theory of the 
function of a governor in various matters of 
administration, and especially in the treat- 
ment of criminals, than we are accustomed to ; 
and from other portions of the work we could 
extract as many passages valuable as an 
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American's contributions to the science and 
practice of popular legislation and international 
statesmanship. As the contents of the vol- 
umes, however, are too miscellaneous to be 
adequately characterized within our limits, 
we select but one passage, exhibiting Mr. 
Seward’s views on the great question in which 
his influence has been most recently and most 
emphatically felt —- the question of American 
Slavery. The following is from a speech in 
the United States Senate, delivered March 
11, 1850, on the problem of the admission of 
California to the rank of a State, more espec- 
ially as that matter connected itself with the 
national problem of the balance between the 
Free and the Slave States, and the threat of 
some of the enraged slave-holders, that the 
continued discussion of the Slavery Question 
would lead them to dissolve the Union, and 
found a confederate Republic of the Southern 
or Slave States alone : — 


When the founders of the new republic of the 
south come to draw over the face of this empire, 
along or between its parallels of latitude or lon- 
gitude, their ominous lines of dismemberment, 
soon to be broadly and deeply shaded with frater- 
nal blood, they may come to the discovery then, if 
not before, that the natural and even the politi- 
cal connections of the region embraced forbid 
such a partition ; that its possible divisions are 
not northern and southern at all, but eastern and 
western, Atlantic and Pacific; and that nature 
and commerce have allied indissolubly for weal 
and woe the seceders and those from whom they 
are to be separated ; that while they would rush 
into a civil war to restore an imaginary equilib- 
rium between the northern states and the south- 
ern states, a new equilibrium has taken its 
place, in which all those states are on the one 
side, and the boundless west is on the other. 
Sir, when the founders of the republic of the 
south come to draw those fearful lines, they will 
indicate what portions of the continent are to be 
broken off from their connection with the Atlan- 
tic, through the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Potomac, and the Mississippi ; 
what portion of this people are to be denied the 
use of the lakes, the rail-roads, and the canals, 
now constituting common and customary avenues 
of travel, trade, and social intercourse ; what 
families and kindred are to be separated, and 
converted into enemies ; and what states are to 
be the scenes of perpetual border warfare, aggra- 
vated by interminable horrors of servile insur- 
rection. When those portentous lines shall be 
drawn, they will disclose what portion of this 
pevple is to retain the army and the navy, and 
the flag of so many victories ; and, on the other 
hand, what portion of the people is to be sub- 
jected to new and onerous imposts, direct taxes, 
and forced loans, and conscriptions, to maintain 
an opposing army, an opposing navy, and the 
new and hateful banner of sedition. Then the 
projectors of the new republic of the south will 
meet the question — and they may well prepare 
now to answer it — What is all this for? What 
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intolerable wrong, what unfraternal injustice, 
have rendered these calamities unavoidable? 
What gain will this unnatural revolution bring 
tous? The answer will be: All this is done to 
secure the institution of African slavery. And 
then, ifsnot before, the question will be discussed, 
What is this institution of slavery, that it should 
cause these unparalleled sacrifices and these dis- 
astrous afflictions? And this will be the answer : 
When the Spaniards, few in number, discovered 
the western Indies and adjacent continental 
America, they needed labor to draw forth from 
its virgin stores some speedy return to the cu- 
pidity of the court and the bankers of Madrid. 
They enslaved the indolent, inoffensive, and con- 
fiding natives, who perished by thousands, and 
even by millions, under that new and unnatural 
bondage. A humane ecclesiastic advised the 
substitution of Africans reduced to captivity in 
their native wars, and a pious princess adopted 
the suggestion, with a dispensation from the 
head of the church, granted on the ground of the 
prescriptive right of the Christian to enslave the 
heathen, to effect his conversion. ‘The colonists 
of North America, innocent in their unconscious- 
ness of wrong, encouraged the slave traffic, and 
thus the labor of subduing their territory de- 
volved chiefly upon the African race. A happy 
conjuncture brought on an awakening of the 
conscience of mankind to the injustice of slavery, 
simultaneously with the independence of the 
colonies. Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, welcomed and 
embraced the spirit of universal emancipation. 
Renouncing luxury, they secured influence and 
empire. But the states of the south, misled by 
a new and profitable culture, elected to maintain 
and perpetuate slavery : and thus, choosing lux- 
ury, they lost power and empire. When this 
answer shall be given, it will appear that the 
question of dissolving the Union is a complex 
question ; that it embraces the fearful issue 
whether the Union shall stand, and slavery, 
under the steady, peaceful action of moral, 
social, and political causes, be removed by grad- 
ual, voluntary effort, and with compensation, or 
whether the Union shall be dissolved, and civil 
wars ensue, bringing on violent but complete 
and immediate emancipation. We are now ar- 
rived at that stage of our national progress when 
that crisis can be foreseen, when we must fore- 
see it. It is directly before us. Its shadow is 
upon us. It darkens the legislative halls, the 
temples of worship, and the home and the hearth. 
Every question, political, civil, or ecclesiastical, 
however foreign to the subject of slavery, brings 
up slavery as an incident, and the incident 
supplants the principal question. We hear of 
nothing but slavery, and we can talk of nothing 
but slavery. And now, it seems to me that all 
our difficulties, embarrassments, and dangers, 
arise not out of unlawful perversions of the 
question of slavery, as some suppose, but from 
the want of moral courage to meet this question 
of emancipation as we ought. Consequently, we 
hear on one side demands — absurd, indeed, but 
yet unceasing — for an immediate and uncondi- 
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tional abolition of slavery—as if any power, 
except the people of the slave states, could 
abolish it, and as if they couid be moved to 
abolish it by merely sounding the trumpet loudly 
and proclaiming emancipation, while the insti- 
tution is interwoven with all their social and po- 
litical interests, constitutions and customs. On 
the other hand, our statesmen say that “‘sla- 
very has always existed, and, fur aught they 
know or can do, it always must exist. God per- 
mitted it, and he alone can indicate the way to 
remove it.’’ As if the Supreme Creator, after 
giving us the instructions of his providence and 
revelation for the illumination of our minds and 
consciences, did not leave us in all human trans- 
actions, with due invocations of his Holy Spirit, 
to seek out his will and execute it for ourselves. 
Here, then, is the point of my separation from 
both of these parties. I feel assured that slavery 
must give way, and will give way, to the salu- 
tary instructions of economy, and to the ripen- 
ing influences of humanity ; that emancipation 
is inevitable, and is near ; that it may be hast- 
ened or hindered ; and that whether it shall be 
peaceful or violent depends upon the question 
whether it be hastened or hindered ; that all 
measures which fortify slavery qr extend it tend 
to the consummation of violence ; all that check 
its extension and abate its strength tend to its 
a extirpation. But I will adopt none but 
wful, constitutional, and peaceful means, to 
secure even that end ; and none such can I or 
will I forego. Nor do I know any important or 
responsible political body that proposes to do 
more than this. No free state claims to extend its 
legislation into a slave state. None claims that 
Congress shall usurp power to abolish slavery in 
the slave states. None claims that any violent, un- 
constitutional, or unlawful measure shall be em- 
And, on the other hand, if we offer no 
scheme or plan for the adoption of the slave states, 
with the assent and codperation of Congress, it is 
only because the slave states are unwilling as yet 
to receive such suggestions, or even to entertain 
the question of emancipation in any form. But, 
sir, I will take this occasion to. say that, while I 
cannot agree with the honorable senator from 
Massachusetts in proposing to devote eighty 
millions of dollars to remove the free colored 
population from the slave states, and thus, as it 
appears to me, fortify slavery, there is no reason- 
able limit to which I am not willing to go in ap- 
plying the national treasures to effect the peace- 
ful, voluntary removal of slavery itself. 


This passage may be taken to represent the 
views of those of the Americans themselves who, 
not belonging to the so-called ‘‘ Abolitionist’’ 
party, are strenuously laboring to direct Ameri- 
can = towards the extinction of slavery 
by the slow and certain process of self-disinte- 
gration. Soconsidered, itis a very remarkable 
. There are other not less 
rémarkable on this same question of ‘‘ the 
peculiar institution,’’ as the Americans call it 
— the ount home-question of America. 
The other great question of American states- 
manship — that of the cosmopolitical function 
of America, her place and duty among the 
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nations — has also received much attention 
from Mr. Seward ; whose views on it may be 
learned from some speeches delivered in con- 


nection with M. Kossuth’s visit to the United 
States. 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
Some Observations on Fish, in Relation to 

Diet. By Joun Davy, M.D., F.R.S. 

London and Edinburgh. _Inspector-General 

of Army Hospitals, &c.* Communicated by 

the Author. 

Waar are the nutritive qualities of fish, 
compared with other kinds of animal food? 
Do different. species of fish differ materially 
in degree in nutritive power? Have fish, as 
food, any peculiar or special properties? These 
are questions, amongst many others, which 
may be asked, but which, in the present state 
of our knowledge, I apprehend it would be 
difficult to answer in a manner at all satisfac- 


tory. 

On the present occasion, I shall attempt . 
little more than an opening of the inquiry, 
and that directed to a few points, chiefly those 
alluded to in the foregoing queries. 


1. Of the Nutritive Power of Fish. 


The proposition probably will be admitted, 
that the nutritive power of all the ordinary 
articles of animal bod, at least of those com- 
posed principally of. muscular fibre, or of 
muscle and fat, to whatever class belonging, 
is approximately denoted by their several 
specilic gravities, and by the amount of solid 
matter which each contains, as determined 
by thorough drying, or the expulsion of the 

ueous part at a temperature such as that 
of boiling water, not sufficiently high to effect 
any well-marked chemical change. 

n the trials I have made, fuunded on this 
proposition, the specific gravity hus been as- 
certained in the ordinary hydrostatical way ; 
—the portions subjected to trial, in the in- 
stance of fish, have been taken from the 
thicker part of the back, freed from skin and 
bone, composed chiefly of muscle. And the 
same or similar portions have been used for 
the purpose of determining their solid contents, 
dried in platina or glass: capsules of known . 
weight, and exposed ‘to the process of drying 
till they ceased to diminish in weight. 

The trials on the other articles of diet, 
made for the sake of comparison, both as 
regards specific gravity (excepting the liquids), 
and the abstraction of the hygroscopic water, 
or water capable of being dissipated by the 
degree of temperature mentioned, have been 
conducted in a’similar manner. 

The balance used was one of great delicacy, 
at home, or a small portable one when from 


* Read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
18th April, 1853. 
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home, of less delicacy, yet turning readily 
with one-tenth of a grain. 

The results obtained are given in the follow- 
ing tables. In the first, on some different 
species of fish ; in the second, on some other 
articles of animal food. 

I have thought it right, whenever it was in 





my power, to notice not only the time when 


the fish were taken, but also the place where 
they were procured — not always so precise 
as t could wish —as both season and localit 
may have an influence on their quality indi- 
vidually, When the place mentioned is 
inland, it must be understood that, in the 
instance of sea-fish, they were from the nearest 
sea-port. 





TABLE I. 
Solid 
Species of Fish. er AJ Place where got, and Time. 





Turbot, Rhombus maximus,. ...| 1062 
Brill, R. vulgaris,. .... oecsel Mt 
Haddock, Gadus eglefinus,. . ..| 1056 
Hake, G. merlucius,.......{ 1054 
Pollock, G. pollachius,......| 1060 
Whiting, Merlangus vulgaris,. . .| .1062 
Common Cod, Morrhua vulgaris,. .| 1059 
Red Gurnard, Trigla cuculus,. . .| 1069 
Dory, Zeus faber, . .... ++i} 1070 
Mackerel, Scomber-scombrus, . ..| 1043 
Sole, Solea vulgaris, ....... 1065 


Salmon, Salmosalar,. ..... *| 1071 


Sea-Trout, S. erior, . . 2. 2. oo — 
Charr, S.umbla,. . . +++} 1056 


Trout, S. fario, . . «+++ «+ | 1058 


Do., Bice ec ced oes ce wh ie 


Smelt, S. eperlanus,...... +] 1060 
Eel, Anguilla latirostris,. . ...| 10384 








20.8 March. Liverpool. 

20.2 October. Penzance. 

20.2 August. Ambleside. 

17.4 October. Penzance 

19.3 October. Penzance. 

21.5 March. Chester. 

19.2 April. Ambleside. 

23.6 October. Penzance. 

22.9 October. Penzance. 

87.9 October. Penzance. 

23.0 February. Ambleside. 

21.1 February. Ambleside. 

22.2 October. Penzance. 

29.4 { March. River Boyne, Ireland, 
J Fresh run from the sea. 

41.2 June. Ambleside. 

22.2 November. Windermere, 

22.5 March. Lough Corrib, Ireland. 
‘ Weight about 4lb., in good condition. 

18.7 October. River Brathay. A small 
. fish of about 2 oz. 

19.3 March. Liverpool. 








83.6 June. Ambleside. 














TABLE II. 
Solid 
. Specifi 
Kinds of Food. per ati Place and Time. 
ees 26.9 March. Ambleside. 
a A ee ee — 1076 27.2 November. Ambleside, 
Mutton, leg,. ..... ecceecl! 1060 5 November. Ambleside 
ae ree ee ee 1080 5 January. Ambleside. 
2 


Pemican, composed of beef and suet, « % 

Common fowl, breast,. . ..... | 1075 

Grey Plover, breast, .......{| 1072 

Cow’s milk, new, before the 14 1081 
had separated,. . . . oe oe 

White of hen’segg,. .......| 1044 

Yolk ofthe same,..... ae in 1032 








5 | Victualling-yard, Portsmouth, 
7.2 November. Ambleside, 
1 November. Ambleside. 


11.2 November. 














. These results T would wish to have consid- 
ered merely as I have proposed in introduc- 
ing them, viz., as approximate ones. Some 
of them may not be perfectly correct, owing 
to circumstances of a vitiuting kind, es- 
pecially the time of keeping. Thus, in the 
case of the whiting, which was brought from 
Chester, its specific gravity and its propor- 
tion of solid matter may be given a little too 
high, owing to some loss of moisture before 
the trials on it were made, Casting the eye 


over the first table, it will be seen that the 
range of nutritive my as denoted by the 
specific gravity, and the proportion of solid 
matter, is pretty equable, except in a very 
few instances, and chiefly those of the salmon 
and mackerel ; the one exhibiting a high spe- 
cific gravity, with a large proportion of solid 
matter; the other a low specific gravity, 
with a still larger proportion of matter, viz., 
muscle and aon. in consequence of the 





latter, the inferior specific gravity. A por- 
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tion of the mackerel, I may remark, merely 
by drying and pressure between folds of blot- 
ting paper, lost 15.52 per cent. of oil. Oil 
also abounded in the sea-trout and eel, and 
hence the large amount of residue they af- 
forded. 

Comparing scriatim the first table with the 
second, the degree of difference of nutritive 
power of those articles standing highest in 
each, appears to be inconsiderable, and not 
great in the majority of the others, exclusive 
of the liquids — hardly in accordance with 
popular and long-received notions. 


2. Of the Peculiar Qualities of Fish, as 
Articles of Diet. 


I am not prepared to enter into any minute 
detail on this important subject, from want of 
sufficient data. 

That fish generally are easy of digestion, 
excepting such as have oil interfused in their 
muscular tissue, a to be commonly ad- 
mitted, as the result of experience — a result 
that agrees well with the greater degree of 
softness of their muscular fibre, comparing it 
with that either of birds or of the mammalia, 
such as are used for food. 

A more interesting consideration is, whether 
fish, as a diet, is more conducive to health 
than the flesh of the animals just mentioned, 
and po oon to the prevention of scrofulous 
and tubercular disease. 

From such information as I have been able 
to collect, 1 am disposed to think that they 
are. It is well known that fishermen and 
their families, living principally on fish, are 
commonly healthy, and may I not say above 
the average! and I think it is pretty certain, 
that they are less subject to the diseases re- 
ferred to than any other class, without excep- 
tion. At Plymouth, at the public dispensary, 
a good ap | is afforded of arriving at 
some positive conclusion — some exact knowl- 
edge of the comparative prevalency of these 
diseases in the several classes of the commu- 
nity. The able physician of that institution, 
my friend Dr. Cookworthy, at my request, 
has had the goodness to consult its records, 
and from a communication with which he has 
favored me, it appears that of 654 cases of 
‘confirmed phthisis and of hamoptysis, the 
probable result of tuberculosis,’”’ entered in 
the register of the dispensary, 234 males, 
376 females, whose ages and occupations are 
given individually, the small number of four 
only were of fishermen’s families — one male 
and three females — which is in the ratio of 
one to 163.2 ; and of watermen ‘‘ who fish with 
hook and line, when other work is scarce, 
gg very poor, and of habits generally 

yy no means temperate or regular,’’ the 
number, including their families, did not ex- 
ceed eleven, of whom ten were males, one a 
female, which is in the ratio of one to 58.8, 
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The entries from which the 654 cases are 
extracted, Dr. Cookworthy states, exceed 
20,000. He assures me, that had he taken 
scrofula in all its forms, the result would, he 
believes, have been more conclusive. 

Such a degree of exemption as this return 
indicates in the instances of fishermen and 
boatmen, is certainly very remarkable, and 
deserving of attention, especially considering 
the prevalency of tubercular consumption, 
not only in the working classes generally 
throughout the United Kingdom, but also 
amongst the regulur troops, whether serving 
at home or abroad, and having an allowance 
of meat daily, but rarely tasting fish.* 

If the exemption be mainly owing to diet, 
and that a fish diet, it may be presumed that 
there enters into the composition of fish, some 
element not common to other kinds of food, 
whether animal or vegetable. ‘I'his I believe 
is the case, and that the peculiar element is 
iodine, 

I may briefly mention, that in every in- 
stance in which I have sought for this sub- 
stance in sea-fish, I have found distinct traces 
of it, and also, though not so strongly marked, 
in the migratory fish, but not in fresh-water 
fish. The trials I have hitherto made have 
been limited to the following, viz., the Red 
Gurnet, Mackerel, Haddock, Common Cod, 
Whiting, Sole, Ling, Herring, Pilchard, 
Salmon, Sea-Trout, Smelt, and Trout. In 
each instance, from about a quarter-a-pound 
to a pound of fish was dried and charred, 
lixiviated, and reduced to ashes, which were 
again washed. From the sea-fish, the wash- 
ings of the charcoal afforded a good deal of 
saline matter on evaporation ; the washin 
of the ash less. The saline matter from both, 
consisting principally of common salt, had a 
pretty strong alkaline reaction, and with ~ 
starch and aqua regia afforded, by the blue 
hue produced, clear proof of the presence of 
iodine. In the instance of the fresh-run 
Salmon, Sea-Trout, and Smelt, a slight trace 
of iodine was thus detected ; in the spent 
Salmon descending to the sea, only a just 
perceptible trace of it was observable, and not 
a trace of it either in the Parr or in the 
Trout. , 

That iodine should enter into the compo- 
sition of sea-fish, is no more perhaps than 
might be expected, considering that it forms 
a part of so many of the inhabitants of the 
sea on which fish feed ;— to mention only 
what I have ascertained myself—in the 
common Shrimp I have detected it in an un- 
mistakable manner, and also in the Lobster 


*In 1205 fatal cases, not selected, in which the . 
lungs were examined at the General Hospital, 
Fort Pitt, Chatham, tubercles were found to exist 
in 734 (61.7 per cent). See the author’s “‘ Notes 
on the Jonian Islands and Malta,” vol. ii., p. 312, 
for details. 
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and Crab, and likewise in common Cockle, 
Mussel, and Oyster. 

The medicinal effects of cod-liver oil, in 
mitigating if not in curing pulmonary con- 
sumption, appear to be well established, And 
as this oil contains iodine, the analogy seems 
to strengthen the inference that sea-fish gen- 
erally may be alike beneficial. 

Should further inquiry confirm this conclu- 
sion, the practical application of it is obvi- 
ous; and, fortunately, should fish ever come 
into greater request as articles of food, the 
facility with which they may be preserved, 
even without salt, by thorough drying, would 
be much in favor of their use. I lay stress on 
thorough drying, as that seems essential ; for 
preservation, I believe even hygroscopic water 
should be excluded. Even in the instance of 
those articles of food which can be preserved in 
their ordinary dry state, the expulsion of this 
water would be advantageous under certain 
circumstances, were it merely on account of 
diminution of weight. Thus, referring to the 
second table, it will be seen that the Pemican, 
carefully prepared in the Portsmouth Victual- 
ing Office, lost by thorough drying 13.75 per 
cent., so much being the water it contained 
in a hygroscopic state—a lightening of 
weight that, to the Arctic land explorer, 
could not fail to be welcome and useful. 

The inference regarding the salutary effects 
of fish depending on the presence of iodine, in 
the prevention of tubercular disease, might be 
extended to sume other diseases, especially to 
that formidable malady goitre, the mitigation 
or cure of which has, in so many instances, 
been effected by iodine ; and which, so far as 
I am aware, is entirely unknown amongst the 
inhabitants of sea-ports and sea-coasts, who, 
from their situation, cannot fail to make more 
or less use of fish. 

Amongst the many questions that may be 
asked in addition to those I have proposed, I 
shall notice one more only, and that in con- 
clusion. It is, whether the different parts of 
the same fish are likely to be equally beneficial 
in the manner inferred — the beneficial effeet, 
it is presumed, depending on the presence of 
iodine. From the few experiments I have yet 
made, I am led to infer, reasoning as before, 
that the effects of different will. not be 
the same, inasmuch as their inorganic elements 
are not the same. I may instance liver, mus- 
cle, and roe or milt. In the ash of the liver 
and muscle of sea-fish, I have always found a 
large proportion of saline matter, common salt 
abounding, with a minute portion of iodine, 
—rather more in the liver thanin the muscle 
—and free alkali, or alkali in a state to occa- 
sion an alkaline reaction, as denoted by test 

; whilst in their roe and milt I have 

tected very little saline matter, no trace of 
iodine, or of free alkali ; on the contrary, a 
free acid, the phosphoric, analogous to what 
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occurs in the ash of the yolk of the domestic 
fowl—and in consequence of which, the 
complete incineration of the roe of the fish 
and its milt, like that of the yolk of the egg, 
is very difficult. 

The same conclusion, on the same ground, 
viz., the absene of iodine, is applicable to 
fresh-water fish—a conclusion that can 
hardly be tested by experience, nor is it of 
practical importance, since fish of this kind 
enters so sparingly into the ordinary diet of 
the people. 

Lesketh How, Ambleside, April 14, 1853. 


P.S.—I have mentioned briefly the test em- 
ployed to detect iodine. To prevent obscurity, 
may I be permitted to add a few particulars 
relative to the mode of proceeding? On a 

rtion of starch in fine powder, that is, in 
its granular state, aqua regia is poured, or 
about equal parts of nitric and muriatic acid, 
in a platina capsule, and then well mixed, 
using a glass rod. The salt to be tested, 
either in solution or solid, is then added. 
The blue tint due to the presence of iodine 
is immediately produced, if any of this sub- 
stance, or a sufficiency of it to take effect, be 
present, The delicacy of this test is, I believe, 
well known. I have by means of it detected 
iodine, when one-tenth of a grain of the io- 
dide of potassium was dissolved in 16,775 
grains of water. Relative to this method, I 
may further remark, that by well mixing the 
acid and sturch, not only is the starch reduced 
to a gelatinous state favorable for being acted 
on by the iodine, as liberated by the action of 
chlorine, but also that excess of chlorine is 
to a great extent got rid of. The platina 
capsule has appeared preferable to one of 
glass, as showing the effect of color by re- 
flected light more readily and distinctly ; and 
also, I am disposed to think, from some pecu- 
liar influence which the metal exercises fa- 
voring the combination of the stareh and 
iodine, similar, it may be, to that of spongy 

atinum, in effecting the union of oxygen and 
ydrogen. 

In seeking for iodine in animal substances 
by incineration, it may be well to keep in mind, 
that, experimentally considered, the liability 
to error lies in underrating, rather than in 
overrating, the result by the methods employed, 
and that mainly in consequence of more or 
less of loss of iodine being sustained in the pro- 
cess of combustion, incineration, and evapora- — 
tion used. To illustrate this by a simple ex- 
periment, I may mention that a portion of 
water, equivalent to about 1525 grains, in 
which were dissolved 10 grains of common 
salt, and .09 grain of iodide of praees 
was quickly evaporated to dryness by boiling. 
Previously, the iodine eould be detected in 
the mixture by the test I have used ; but not 
afterwards, when the residual salt was dis- 
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solved in the same quantity of water ; prov- 
ing how there bad been a loss of the iodine in 
the operation of boiling ; a loss chemists are 
familiar with, of substances in themselves not 
volatile, carried off suspended in aqueous 
vapor. . 
n stating the comparative ome of 
fishermen and their families from pu wom | 
consumption, as indicated by the Plymout 
Dispensary return, [ have not given the total 
number of this class of persons. This defi- 
ciency [ am now able to supply. From infor- 
mation which I have received, for which I am 
indebted to the Registrar-General, it would 
appear, that of the total male population of 
Plymouth (24,605), the number of fishermen 
is 726, exclusive of 37 pilots. This large pro- 
portional number renders the fact of their ex- 
emption the more remarkable, and especially 
comparing them with a class of the popula- 
tion, altogether different in their habits, and 
it may be presumed in their diet, using fish 
only occasionally when abundant and cheap ; 
these are the cordwainers or shoemakers, 
whose number altogether (males) is 608. 
Now, on consulting the Dispensary return, I 
find, that the total numbereof this class that 
have died of the disease under consideration, 
has been 37, viz., 19 males and 18 females ! 

Reflecting on the fact that iodine has been 
detected in all the trials I have hitherto made 
on sea-tish, it seemed probable that guano, 
considering its origin, would not be destitute 
of this substance ; and the result of experi- 
ments has been confirmatory ; using the test- 
method noticed above, a distinct indication of 
its presence was obtained, both in the instance 
of the Peruvian and African guano, the only 
two [ have yet tried. 

Lesketh How, June 1, 1853. 
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Tuov lonely man of grief and pain, 
By lawless power oppressed, 

Burst from thy prison — rend thy chain — 
I come to make thee blest ; 

I have no springtide buds and flowers, 

I have no summer bees and bowers ; 

But, 0, I have some pleasant hours, 
To soothe thy soul to rest. 


Plenty o’er all the quiet land 
Her varied vesture weaves, 
’ And flings her gifts, with liberal hand, 
To glad the heart that grieves ; 
Along the southern mountain steeps 
The vine its purple nectar weeps, 
While the bold peasant proudly reaps 
The wealth of golden sheaves. 
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Forth, with the earliest march of morn, 
He bounds with footsteps free ; 

He plucks the fruit — he binds the corn, 
Till night steals o’er the lea ; 

Beneath the broad, ascending moon, , 

He carries home the welcome boon, 

And sings some old-remembered tune 
With loud and careless glee. 


Then come before my reign is passed, 
Ere darker hours prevail — 
Before the forest leaves are cast, 
And wildly strew the gale ; 
There ’s splendor in the day-spring yet — 
There ’s glory when the sun is set — 
There ’s beauty when the stars are met 
Around Heaven’s pilgrim pale. 


. The lark at length hath left the skies, 

The throstle sings alone ; 

And far the vagrant cuckoo flies, 
To seek a kinder zone ; 

But other music still is here, 

Though fields are bare and woods are sere — 

Where the lone robin warbles clear 
His soft and plaintive note. 


While heaven is blue, and earth is green — 
Come at my earnest call, 

Ere winter sadden all the scene 
Beneath his snowy pall ; 

The fitful wailing of the woods — 

The solemn roar of deepening floods, 

Sent forth from nature ’s solitudes, 
Proclaim my coming fall. 





ForGet-mE-NoT. —The Forget-me-not, that 
beautiful little flower of memory, with its blue, like 
the tint of the summer heavens, and its golden eye, 
bright as the eye of Hope herself, is consecrated 
not alone to the reminiscences of love, but also to 
those ofhome and friendship. The field forget-me- 
not, or Myosotlis arvensis, is often assumed as the 
token flower ; but the true one is the water for-, - 
get-me-not, Myosotis palustris, whose flower is 
rather larger, and more intensely blue than that 
of its sister of the fields. The legendary origin 
of its name proves the claim of the aquatic spe- 
cies to be the real blossom of remembrance, 
A German knight and his ladye-love were walk- 
ing on the banks of the Danube, when the fair 
one saw a beautiful tuft of the Myosotis palus- 
tris, growing in the water, and expressed a wish 
to have it. The knight, with due chivalrous alac- 
rity, plunged at once into the river, in all his 
array, and gathered his prize; but, before he 
could again climb up the steep and slippery 
bank, he was drawn by a treacherous eddy inte 
a deep. pool, and, encumbered as he was, finding 
he could not save himself, just as he sank he 
threw the flowers ashore to his mistress, and 
uttered with his last breath: ‘* Vergiss mein 
nicht !’? (Forget me not!) — Dublin Universi- 
ty Magazine. 
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From Household Words. 
FRAUDS ON THE FAIRIES. 


We may assume that we are not singular in 
entertaining a very great tenderness for the fairy 
literature of our childhood. What enchanted us 
then, and is captivating a million of young fan- 
cies now, has, at the same blessed time of life, 
enchanted hosts of men and women who have 
done their long day’s work, and laid their gray 
heads down to rest. It would be hard to esti- 
mate the amount of gentleness and mercy that 
has made its way among us through these slight 
chanuels. Forbearance, courtesy, considera- 
tion for the poor and aged, kind treatment of 
animals, the love of nature, abhorrence of tyr- 
anny and brute furce —many such good things 
lave been first nourished in the child’s heart by 
this powerful aid. It has greatly helped to keep 
us, in some sense, ever young, by preserving 
through our wordly ways one slender track not 
overgrown with weeds, where we may walk with 
children, sharing their delights. 

In an utilitarian age, of all other times, it is a 
matter of grave importance that fairy tales 
should be respected. Our English red tape is 
too magnificently red ever to be employed in the 
tying up of such trifles, but every one who has 
considered the subject knows full well that a na- 
tion without fancy, without some romance, never 
did, never can, never will, hold a great place 
under the sun. The theatre, having done its 
worst to destroy these admirable fictions — and 
having in a most exemplary manner destroyed 
itself, its artists, and its audiences, in that per- 
version of its duty — it becomes doubly impor- 
tant that the little books themselves, nurseries 
of fancy as they are, should be preserved. To 
preserve them in their usefulness, they must be as 
much preserved in their simplicity, and purity, 
and innocent extravagance, as ifthey were actual 
fact. Whosoever alters them to suit his own 
opinions, whatever they are, is guilty, to our 
thinking, of an act of presumption, and appro- 
priates to himself what does not belong to him. 

We have lately observed, with pain, the intru- 
sion of a Whole Hog of unwieldy dimensions 
into the fairy flower-gardeh. The rooting of the 
animal among the roses would in itself have 
awakened in us nothing but indignation ; our 
pain arises from his being violently driven in by 
aman of genius, our own beloved friend, Mr. 
George Cruikshank. That incomparable artist 
is, of all men, the last who should lay his exquis- 
ite hand on fairy text. In his own art he un- 
derstands it so perfectly, and illustrates it so 
beautifully, so humorously, so wisely, that he 
should never lay down his etching needle to 
** edit’? the Ogre, to whom with that little instru- 
ment he can render such extraordinary justice. 
But, to ‘‘editing’? Ogres, and Hop-o’-my- 
thumbs, and their families, our dear moralist 
has in a rash moment takea as a means of prop- 
agating the doctrines of Total Abstinence, Pro- 
hibition of the sale of spirituous liquors, Free 
Trade, and Popular Education. For the intro- 
duction of these topics, he has altered the text 
of a fairy story ; and against his right to do any 
such thing we protest with all our might and 
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main. Of his likewise altering it to advertise 
that excellent series of plates, ‘* The Bottle,’’ we 
say nothing more than that we joresee a new 
and improved edition of Goody Two Shoes, edited 
by E. Moses and Son ; of the Dervish with the 
box of ointment, edited by Professor Holloway ; 
and of Jack and the Beanstalk, edited by Mary 
Wedlake, the popular authoress of Do you bruise 
your Vats yet. 

Now, it makes not the least difference to our 
objection whether we agree or disagree with our 
worthy friend, Mr. Cruikshank, in the opinions 
he interpolates upon an old fairy story. Wheth- 
er good or bad in themselves, they are, in that 
relation, like the famous definition of a weed ; 
a thing growing up in a wrong place. He has 
no greater moral justification in altering the 
harmless little books than we should have in 
altering his best etchings. If such a precedent 
were followed we must soon become disgusted 
with the old stories into which modern person- 
ages so obtruded themselves, and the stories 
themselves must soon be lost. With seven Blue 
Beards in the field, each coming at a gallop from 
his own platform mounted on a foaming hobby, 
@ generation or two hence would not know which 
was which, and the great original Blue Beard 
would be coufounded with the counterfeits. Im- 
agine a Total Abstinence edition of Robinscn 
Crusoe, with the rum left out. Imagine a Peace 
edition, with the gunpowder left out, and the 
rum leftin. Imagine a Vegetarian edition, with 
the goat’s flesh left out. Imagine a Kentucky 
edition, to introduce a flogging of that ’tarnal 
old nigger Friday, twice a week. Imagine an 
Aborigines Protection Society edition, to deny 
the cannibalism and make Robinson embrace the 
amiable savages whenever they landed. Robin- 
son Crusoe would be ‘* edited’’ out of his island 
in a hundred years, and the island would be 
swallowed up in the editorial ocean. 

Among the other learned professions we have 
now the Platform profession, chiefly exercised by 
a new und meritorious class of commercial trav- 
ellers who go about to take the sense of meetings 
on various articles ; some of a very superior de- 
scription ; some not quite so good. Let us write 
the story of Cinderella, ‘* edited’’ by one of these 
gentlemen, doing a good stroke of business, and 
having a rather extensive mission. 


Once upon a time, a rich man and his wife 
were the parents of a lovely daughter. She was 
a beautiful child, and became, at her own desire, 
a member of the Juvenile Bands of Hope when 
she was only four years of age. When this child 
was only nine years of age her mother died, and 
all the Juvenile Bands of Hope in her district — 
the Central district, number five hundred and 
twenty-seven— formed in a procession of two 
and two, amounting to fifteen hundred, and fol- 
lowed her to the grave, singing chorus Number 
forty-two, **O come,’’ §c. This grave was out- 


side the town, and under the direction of the local 
Board of Health, which reported at certain stated 
intervals to the General Board of Health, White- 
hall. The motherless little girl was very sorrowful 
for the loss of her mother, and so was her father 
too, at first ; but after a year was over, he mar- 
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ried again —a very cross widow lady, with two 

roud tyrannical daughters as cross as herself. 
Hie was aware that he could have made his mar- 
riage with this lady a civil process by simply 
making a declaration before a Registrar ; but 
he was averse to this course on religious grounds, 
and, being a member of the Montgolfian persua- 
sion, was married according to the ceremonies 
of that respectable church by the Reverend Jared 
Jocks, who improved the occasion. 

He did not live long with his disagreeable 
wife. Having been shamefully accustomed to 
shave with warm water instead of cold, which 
he ought to have used (see Medical Appendix 
B. and C.), his undermined constitution could 
not bear up against her temper, and he soon died. 
Then, this orphan was cruelly treated by her 
stepmother and the two daughters, and was 
forced to do the dirtiest of the kitchen work ; to 
scour the saucepans, wash the dishes, and light 
the fires — which did not consume their own 
smoke, but emitted a dark vapor prejudicial to 
the bronchial tubes. The only warm place in 
the house where she was free from ill-treatment 
was the kitchen chimney-corner ; and as she used 
to sit down there, among the cinders, when her 
work was done, the proud fine sisters gave her 
the name of Cinderella. 

About this time, the king of the land, who 
never made war against anybody, and allowed 
everybody to make war against him — which 
was the reason why his subjects were the 
greatest manufacturers on earth, and always 
lived in security and peace — gave a great feast, 
which was to last two days. This splendid ban- 
quet was to consist entirely of artichokes and 
gruel ; and from among those who were invited 
to it, and to hear the delightful speeches after 
dinner, the king’s son was to choose a bride for 
himself. The proud fine sisters were invited, 
but nobody knew anything about poor Cinderel- 
la, and she was to stay at home. 

She was so sweet-tempered, however, that she 
assisted the haughty creatures to dress, and be- 
stowed her admirable taste upon them as freely 
as if they had been kind~to her. Neither did 
she laugh when they broke seventeen stay-laces 
in dressing ; for, although she wore no stays 
herself, being sufficiently acquainted with the 
anatomy of the human figure to be aware of the 
destructive effects of tight-lacing, she always 
reserved her opinions on that subject for the 
Regenerative Record (price three halfpence in a 
neat wrapper), which all good people take in, 
and to which she was a contributor. 

At length the wished-for moment arrived, and 
the proud fine sisters swept away to the feast 
and speeches, leaving Cinderella in the chimney- 
corner. But she could always occupy her mind 
with the general question of the Ocean Penny 
Postage, and she had in her pocket an unread 
oration on that subject, made by the well known 
orator, Nehemiah Nicks. She was lost in the 
fervid eloquence of that talented apostle when 
she became aware of the presence of one of those 
female relatives which (it may not be generally 
known) it is not lawful fora man to marry. I 

allude to her grandmother. 


THE FAIRIES, 
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**Why so solitary, my child? ’’ said the old 
lady to Cinderella. 

** Alas, grandmother,’’ returned the poor girl, 
‘* my sisters have gone to the feast and speeches, 
and here sit I in the ashes, Cinderella !’’ 

** Never,” cried the old lady with animation, 
‘* shall one of the Band of Hope despair! Run 
into the garden, my dear, and fetch me an 
American Pumpkin! American, because, in some 
parts of that independent country, there are 
prohibitory laws against the sale of alcoholic 
drinks in any form. Also ; because America 
produced (among many great pumpkins) the 
glory of her sex, Mrs. Colonel Bloomer. None 
but an American Pumpkin will do, my child.” 

Cinderella ran into the garden, and brought 
the largest American Pumpkin she could find. 
This virtuously democratic vegetable her grand- 
mother immediately changed into a splendid 
coach. Then, she sent her for six mice from the 
mouse-trap, which she changed into prancing 
horses, free from the obnoxious and oppressive 
post-horse duty. Then, to the rat-rap in the 
stable for a rat, which she changed to a state- 
coachman, not amenable to the iniquitous as- 
sessed taxes. Then, to look behind a watering- 
pot for six lizards, which she changed into six 
footmen, each with a petition in his hand ready 
to present to the prince, signed by fifty thousand 
persons, in favor of the early closing movement. 

** But, grandmother,”’ said Cinderella, stop- 
ping in the midst of her delight, and looking at 
her clothes, ‘‘ how can I go to the palace in 
these miserable rags? ’’ 

**Be not uneasy about that, my dear,’’ re- 
turned her grandmother. 

Upon which the old lady touched her with her 
wand, her rags disappeared, and she was beauti- 
fully dressed. Not in the present costume of the 
female sex, which has been proved to be at once 
grossly immodest and absurdly inconvenient, but 
in rich sky-blue satin pantaloons gathered at the 
ankle, a puce-colored satin pelisse sprinkled with 
silver flowers, and a very broad Leghorn hat. 
The hat was chastely ornamented with a rainbow- 
colored ribbon hanging in two bell-pulls down the 
back ; the pantaloons were ornamented with a 
golden stripe ; and the effect of the whole was 
unspeakably sensible, feminine, and retiring. 
Lastly, the old lady put on Cinderella ’s feet a 
pair of shoes made of glass ; observing that but 
for the abolition of the duty on that article, it 
never could have been devoted to such a purpose ; 
the effect of all such taxes being to cramp inven- 
tion, and embarrass the producer, to the manifest 
injury of the consumer. When the old lady had 
made these wise remarks, she dismissed Cinde- 
rella to the feast and speeches, charging her 
by no means to remain after twelve o'clock at 
night. 

he arrival of Cinderella at the Monster Gath- 
ering produced a greatexcitement. As a delegate 
from the United States had just moved that the 
king do take the chair, and as the motion had 
been seconded and carried unanimously, the king 
himself could not go forth to receive her. But 
his royal highness the prince (who was to move 
the second resolution), went to the door to hand 
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her from her carriage. This virtuous prince, 
being completely covered from head to foot with 
Total Abstinence Medals, shone asif he were 
attired in complete armor ; while the inspiring 
strains of the Peace Brass Band in the gallery 
(composed of the Lambkin Family, eighteen in 
number, who cannot be too much encouraged) 
awakened additional enthusiasm. 

The king’s son handed Cinderella to one of 
the reserved seats for pink tickets, on the plat- 
form, ané fell in love with her immediately. His 
appetite deserted him ; he scarcely tasted his 
artichokes, and merely trifled with his gruel. 
When the speeches began, and Cinderella, wrap- 
ped in the eloquence of the two inspired delegates 
who occupied the entire evening in speaking to 
the first resolution, occasionally cried, ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !’’ the sweetness of her voice completed her 
conquest of the prince’s heart. But, indeed, the 
whole male portion of the assembly loved her — 
and doubtless would have done so; even if she had 
been less beautiful, in consequence of the contrast 
which her dress presented to the bold and ridic- 
ulous garments of the other ladies. 

At a quarter before twelve the second inspired 
delegate having drunk al] the water in the de- 
canter, and fainted away, the king put the 
question, ‘*That this meeting do now adjourn 
until to-morrow.’’ Those who were of that 
opinion holding up their hands, and then those 
who were of the contrary, theirs, there appeared 
an immense majority in favor of the resolution, 
which was consequently carried. Cinderella got 
home in safety, and heard nothing all that night, 
or all next day, but the praises of the unknown 
lady with the sky-blue satin pantaloons. 

When the time for the feast and speeches came 
round again, the cross stepmother and the proud 
fine daughters went out in good time to secure 
their places. As soon as they were gone, Cinde- 
rella’s grandmother returned and changed her 
as before. Amid a blast of welcome from the 
Lambkin family, she was again handed to the 
pink seat on the platform by his royal highness. 

This gifted prince was a powerful speaker, and 
had the evening before him. He rose at precisely 
ten minutes before eight, and was greeted. with 
tumultuous cheers and waving of handkerchiefs. 
When the excitement had in some degree subsided, 
he proceeded to address the meeting ; who were 
never tired of listening to speeches, as no 
people ever are. He held them enthralled for 
four hours and a quarter. Cinderella forgot the 
time, and hurried away so, when she heard the 
first stroke of twelve, that her beautiful dress 
changed back to her old rags at the door, and she 
left one of her glass shoes behind, The prince 
took it up, and vowed —that is, made a declara- 
tion before a magistrate ; for he objected on prin- 
ciple to the multiplying of oaths —that he would 
only marry the charming creature to whom that 
shoe belonged. 

He accordingly caused an advertisement to 
that effect to be inserted in all the newspapers ; 
for the advertisement duty, ‘an impost most 
ys ee in principle and most unfair in operation, 

id not exist in that country ; neither was the 
stamp on newspapers known in that land 
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which had as many newspapers as the United 
States, and got as much good out of them. Innu- 
merable ladies answered the advertisement and 
pretended that the shoe was theirs ; but every 
one of them was unable to get her foot into it. 
The proud fine sisters answered it, and tried their 
feet with no greater success. Then, Cinderella, 
who had answered it too, came forward amidst 
their scornful jeers, and the shoe slipped on in a 
moment. It is a remarkable tribute to the im- 
proved and sensible fashion of the dress her 
grandmother had given her, that if she had not 
worn it the prince would probably never have 
seen her feet. 

The marriage was solemnized with great rejoic- 
ing. When the honeymoon was over, the king 
retired from public life and was succeeded by the 
prince. Cinderella, being now a queen, applied 
herself to the government of the country on en- 
lightened, liberal, and free principles. All the 
people who ate anything she did not eat, or who 
drank anything she did not drink, were impris- 
oned for life. All the newspaper offices from 
which any doctrine proceeded that was not her 
doctrine, were burnt down. All the public 
speakers proved to demonstration that if there were 
any individual on the face of the earth who dif- 
fered from them in anything, that individual was 
a designing ruffian and an abandoned monster. 
She also threw open the right of voting, and of 
being elected to public offices, and of making the 
laws, to the whole of her sex ; who thus came to 
be always gloriously occupied with public life and 
whom nobody dared to love. And they all lived 
happily ever afterwards. 


Frauds on the Fairies once permitted, we see 
little reason why they may not come to this, and 
great reason why they may. The Vicar of Wake- 
field was wisest when he was tired of being always 
wise. The world is too much with us, early and 
_ Leave this precious old escape from it, 
alone. 





Tue phrase, ‘‘old man eloquent,’’ was first 
used, we believe, by Milton, in one of his son- 
nets to ** the Lady Margaret Ley.”’ It runs as ful- 
lows : — 


TO THE LADY MARGARET LEY. 


Daughter to that good earl once President 
Of England’s counsel and her treasury, 
Who lived in both, unstained with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himself content, 
Till sad the breaking of that Parliament 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory 
At Cheronea, fatal to liberty, 

Killed with report that old man eloquent. 
Though later born than to have known the days 
Wherein your father flourished, yet by you, 

Madam, methinks I see him living yet ; 

So well your words his noble virtues praise, 
That all both judge you to relate them true, 
And to possess them, honored Margaret. 


The old man eloquent referred to was the ora- 
tor Isocrates, who was so overcome by the fatal 
news of the defeat of the Greek allies at Cher- 
onea that he fell down dead. 





